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THE LAW OF DEMAND AND NOTICE. 


Tue cases reported in the September No. of the Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, upon the subjects of Demand and Notice of Protest, have created 
considerable enquiry upon the part of bankers. In some States the 
points at issue have been long settled and fully understood, while in 
some others the subject has not been duly considered. In Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Virginia and Pennsylvania, the forms of notarial pro- 
test have been carefully examined; while in New York and Mary- 
land the cases in their own courts have not been fully brought to the 
notice of the banks until now. 

We furnish our readers in our present No. a report in the late case 
of the Cayuga County Bank v. Warden and Griswold, as decided be- 
fore the New York Court of Appeals in 1848. We are not prepared 
to say whether this decision is, or is not, final as regards the requisites 
of a notarial notice. Notwithstanding this decision, a different view 
has been taken upon the same subject, by the New York Supreme 
Court at a later period—say March, 1849. This latter case is contained 
in our September No. pp. 193—200, and is, we think, sustained by the 
Court of Errors, in Remer v. Downer, 23 Wendell, 620. 

The opinion of the Court of Errors in the last mentioned case was 
delivered by Chancellor Walworth, on appeal from the Supreme Court 
of New York. He then said that the notice of protest “should be 
such a notice to the endorser as to convey a distinct impression that 
the note endorsed by him has been duly presented to the maker for 
payment and has been dishonored.” : 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts has said that “in 
regard to a note which requires presentment and demand to fix the 
holder with a default, notice in the same words, that the note is unpaid 
would not necessarily imply that it was dishonored, because that fact 
might be strictly true, though the note had never been presented, nor 
presentment waived or excused. 
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“ But whatever may be the form of notice, whether written or verbal, 
we think the result of the decided cases is this; that the notice should 
be such, that it will inform the endorser that the note has become due 
and been dishonored, and that the holder relies on the endorser for 
payment.” 

In Pennsylvania, the form of notarial notice has been such, for some 
— past, as to fully include the requisites urged in the various cases 

ately decided in the English courts and in the N. Y. Supreme Court. 

In Virginia much care has been taken to adopt such phraseology as 
will secure the liability of an endorser, as will appear from the follow- 
ing communication. The forms appended are the best that we have 
seen in use in either of the States. 


Ricumonp, September 4, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine: 

Dean Sia :—Taking great interest in your valuable Magazine, particularly such 
portions as relate to the legal matters, 1 beg leave to enclose you such notices as I 
have been using as a Notary in this city for the last six or eight years, and which I 
prepared with much care after a laborious investigation of the subject. Should you 
think them worth consideration, you can give them a place in the next No. of your 
Magazine. 

» Notary Public. 


INNO, Tiisnkcccocictccsses: 1849. 
I iin sb bo a65 sindv bod Ghs0 ts etat ned enend teies note for $........ 


days after date, to the order Of..............ccccceccccscecsssccescsceectsecssceces 
at the.......s00% ...-Bank of Virginia, and endorsed by... ..........2...c0eeceees 
being due and unpaid, the same was this day presented by me at said bank,........ 
ccc cccccecccesccesoovecs and payment thereof then and there demanded, which was 
refused. Whereupon the said note was dishonored, and I duly protested the same 
for non-payment, and the holders look to you for payment as endorser thercof, fur 
principal, interest, damages, costs and charges. 
Done at the request of the Cashier of the Bank of Virginia. 
» Notary Public. 


Ricumonp, Va.........ce.c0eeee% 1849. 
es, CS Oh CIEE BR oe cisis a ccccccececciccicntacescecvasacedeanccess 
NI Sia ois BEA dni cinlb's 66 wa dn 55. 60h50 60466d hese senececovesadseseseesesesscecctees 
for the sum of $........ BONED Gb... ccccccesesces eee no a Ne ren Ae 
DO 5 CR DA a oo oss cciccees cecsceccescecccss days after date............and 
a hier sicncibn 66108 ies bso b.0c 06d nnds sens acerinnscscedesinseesses'esescbscees 

being due and — on this ” the same was in the usual hours of business pre- 
sented by me,....... -++++.++.-and payment thereof then and there 


demanded, which was 5 refased. " Whereupon the said bill was dishonored, and duly 
protested by me for non-payment, and the holder looks to you for payment of princi- 
pal, interest, damages, costs and charges thereon. 
Done at the request of the Cashier of the Bank of Virginia. 
» Notary Public. 


In New York it has been decided in the case of Ransom v. Mack, 
Hill’s Supreme Court Reports, vol. 2, that “ no particular form of words 
is necessary in giving notice to the drawer or endorser. It is sufficient 
if he is informed that the bill or notice has been dishonored, and that 
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the holder looks to him for payment; but notice that the bill or note 
has been dishonored, is indispensable.” 

In the Court of King’s Bench, the case frequently quoted of Hartley 
v. Case, 4 Barnewall and Creswell, the court held the notice insufficient 
because it did not inform the drawer that payment of the bill had been 
refused by the acceptor. This point was also decided in the same 
way by the House of Lords, after having been carried through all the 
inferior courts, in the case of Solarte v. Palmer. 

In the celebrated case of Solarte v. Palmer, the court delivered an 
unanimous opinion that a notice should in express terms, or by neces- 
sary implication, convey full information that the bill had been dis- 
honored. This case had been tried before Lord Tenterden, who de- 
cided that a notice of protest must contain an intimation that payment 
of the bill had been refused. 

On appeal, Lord Brougham said, the judgment of the lower court 
must be affirmed, with costs, on the ground that after the decision of 
Hartley v. Case, and the sanction given to the authority of that deci- 
sion by the unanimous judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
and the fifth edition of Bayley on Bills, the present case was too clear 
for an appeal. 

The case of Platt v. Drake, before the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
1 Douglas, 295, asserts that it is of little consequence what words are 
used in a notice of protest, but they must state the fact that the note 
was presented at the proper time and place for payment, and payment 
not obtained. In this case the endorser on a note for $466 was released 
because of the omission to state this demand and refusal to pay. 

Notwithstanding these several cases, from the highest authorities in 
Great Britain, in Massachusetts, in Michigan, &c., there is a variance in 
the New York decisions as is seen in the two cases mentioned, viz., 
Cayuga County Bank v. Warden and Griswold, and Remer v. Downer, 
both in the Court of Appeals. 

Our object was only to bring the subject before the banks of New 
York and other States, so that a close examination might be made for 
their own safety. We have received the following communication from 
an anonymous source, but as it refers to the late case in the Court of 
Appeals, we give it entire. 


New York, September 8, 1849. 
J. Smith Homans, Esq. 

Sin :—My attention has just been called to a decision by a branch of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in regard to the legal requisites of a notice of pro- 
test quoted by you in the September No. of the Bankers’ Magazine, and upon which 
you have founded the remark that the law is manifestly not well understood by the 
bankers and notaries, even in the City of New York. You also cite a3 informal and 
insufficient, the notarial form of notice at present used, and take occasion in another 
place to intimate that the Bank Notaries are not fully posted in relation to the law 
of notice, &c. Now, Sir—permit a Bank Notary of some years standing to say to 
you that you should have a better warrant for your censure than the case you have 
quoted, and to add, with all courtesy, that if you had been “‘ fully posted” yourself, 
you would not have overlooked the decision of our highest tribunal,—the Court of 
Appeals—in vol. 1 of Comstock’s Reports, (Cayuga Bank v. Warden and Griswold,) 
which is directly in the teeth of the decision quoted by you, and so unfortunately 
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circulated as law. The decision of this Court—which is of paramount authority— 
sustains the sufficiency of the form of notice to which you except, and rules ex- 
pressly “‘ that a notice of protest need not in terms state a demand has been made 
upon the maker. It is sufficient if it state that the note has been protested for non-pay- 
ment.”” As the volume containing this controlling decision appeared only a month 
ago, or thereabouts, I presume the Supreme Court Judges could not have been aware 
of it, or they certainly would not have ventured to come in conflict with a higher 
authority. I take occasion toadd—from long familiarity with the business—that the 
decision of the Court of Appeals, as it is the binding, soit is the proper and reasonable 
one. It would be an absurd requirement that the notice should state a demand of 
payment had been made and refused, when cases are of daily occurrence in which 
the maker has removed, or absconded, or cannot be found, or his place of business 
is closed, or he is dead, &c. &c., and in which, of course, no such statement could 
with propriety be made. I presume one-third of the protests in a large city like this 
are of this description ; and it is a fact which strikingly illustrates the folly of the 
decision to which you have contributed to give such misleading publicity. I trust 
your next number will repair the mischief. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A Banx Notary. 


That the law is not well understood even in New York, may be 
shown from three several communications now before us from three 
Notaries of that State, two of whom are Notaries of Wall street banks. 
The first says (in reference to the case of the Onondaga Bank, in 3 
Hill,) “this decision has never to my knowledge been reversed, nor is 
its correctness questioned by the profession.” 

The second says, in reference to Foreign Bills of Exchange,—‘ The 
courts of this State (New York) now hold that the official acts of a 
Notary cannot be performed by his clerk ; and I believe that all the 
Notaries in this city act in conformity with the decisions of the 
courts.” 

The third says,—“ My practice is to demand payment personally, in 
all cases where it can be done, but not to give notices such as you 
suggest. It is generally the case in this city that the officer himself 
makes the presentation, but it is not considered essential, and very many 
are the instances in which a different course is pursued”” From which 
we infer that by his rule he feels authorized to delegate to his clerk the 
demand on a foreign as well as an inland bill. 

Here it will be seen that there is an important difference in the prac- 
tice, even in the City of New York; and it is a subject of too much 
moment to banking institutions to be left in its yet crude state. The 
following communication from a competent pen at New York will 
furnish our readers some light upon the subject. 


New York, September 3, 1849. 
To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine: 

Dear Sie :—I am not aware of any decision of the Supreme Court of this State to 
the effect that the omission of the words “ payment having been demanded and refused” 
under a notice of protest void as against an endorser. Should such a decision have 
been made it has probably been hastily done atsome special term of the Court, as it 
is directly in conflict with a previous decision of the Court of Appeals, the highest 
tribunal in the State. 

It is usual with the Notaries in the City of New York (and I presume throughout 
the State) in giving notice to an endorser, to state that the note (or bill) has been 
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protested for non-payment, &c. The question as to the definition of the word protest 
in such a case, was raised in a cause in the Supreme Court, 3 Denio, p. 16. This 
cause was carried up to the Court of Appeals, and the decision of the court below 
was by them affirmed, (Jan. Term, 1848; 1 Comstock, 186.) By these decisions it 
was settled that the word protest, when employed with reference to commercial 
paper, signified the tuking of all necessary steps to charge an endorser. Consequently 
a notice to an endorser, that a note has been protested for non-payment, is a notice 
that a proper demand has been made, and payment refused, where the maker could 
be found ; and where he could not be found, that due diligence had been used to 
find him. In this latter case, (supposing the decision quoted by you to be correct, 
to wit: that a notice would not charge an endorser unless it contain notice of demand 
and refusal of payment) it would be impossible to send such a notice as to charge an 
endorser without a deviation from truth. 

In the case of the Onondaga County Bank, cited by you, the question of the duty 
of a Notary came up incidentally. A certificate was produced to be read in evi- 
dence, in which the Notary stated that he caused a note to be presented, &c., and 
from this the question arose whether a Notary could delegate his official authority ; 
or, in other words, whether the official acts of a Notary can be performed by his 
clerk. The courts of this State now hold that they cannot, und I believe that all the Nota- 
ries in this city act in conformity with the decision of the courts. 

These decisions, however, as far as protesting of commercial paper goes, apply 
only to Foreian Bitts or Excuance (under which head are included bills drawn 
by persons resident in one State on persons in another)—as they alone require the 
notarial act of protest as well as notice of dishonor, in order to charge the drawer and 
endorsers. 

In regard to Inland Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes, no official act of 
protest is necessary ; although it is usual among Notaries, for the sake of brevity and 
convenience, and because the word has acquired a general acceptation in business 
communities, to protest all paper for non-payment indiscriminately. 

In the case of Inland Bills and Notes, all that is required to render an endorser 
liable, is, that a demand of payment be made of the maker of the note, or the ac- 
ceptor or drawee of the bill, if he can be found, and if he cannot be found, that due 
efforts be made to find him, and that notice of non-payment be sent to the drawer 
or endorser informing him that you look to him for the payment of the note or bill. 

No official act is required here, and the service can be as well performed by a 
holder, or his clerk, or any other person authorized by him, as by a Notary. 

The chief advantage to be derived from employing a Notary is, that he is familiar 
with the business, keeps a record of transactions of this nature, and his certificate is 
admitted as evidence in the courts of many of the states without the trouble of bring- 
ing the person performing the service to prove it. 

Many questions much more nice than those you have mentioned have arisen and 
are not generally understood, respecting the protesting of commercial paper, but as 
you have not referred to these, and as I am pressed for time I will not enter upon 


them. —_————, Notary Public. 


The case of the Onondaga County Bank v. Bates, in 3 Hill’s Su- 
preme Court Reports, has been mentioned in our previous No. (p. 252.) 
It would seem, however, that it does not fully cover the point in question. 
As our readers are net probably familiar with this case, we insert the 
following remarks from a_ professional correspondent at Syracuse, who 
is perfectly familiar with the points before the court. 

Syracuse, September 4, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine: 

Dear Sin:—As you will see by reference to the case as reported, 3 Hill, 53, the 
court decided that the certificate of protest must show that the demand was made by 
the Notary Public, in person, in order to charge the endorser of a note or bill, and 
that the power of the Notary could not be delegated to another. : 


22* 
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It appeared in the case, that payment of the note was demanded by a third party 
and not by a Notary, or rather, as the certificate of the officer stated, that he had 
caused the note to be presented ; the court inferred that the presentment was made 
by some party other than the Notary, and the judgment of the court was based 
upon the supposition that the act was not performed by the officer. This decision 
has never to my knowledge been reversed, nor is its correctness questioned by the 

fession. 

You will bear in mind, however, that the question of validity in the instrument 
@rose under a particular statute, and the court went no farther than to decide that 
under the statute which rendered the certificate of a Notary evidence to charge a 
drawer or endorser, it must appear that the presentment was made by the officer 
himeelf. 

The statute to which I refer is in these words—* In all actions at law the certifi- 
cate of a Notary, under his hand and seal of office, of the presentment by him of any 
promissory note or bill of exchange for acceptance or payment, and of any protest 
of such bill or note for non-acceptance or non-payment, and of the service of notice 
thereof on any or all of the parties to such bill of exchange or promissory note, and 
specifying the mode of giving such notice, and the reputed place of residence of the 
party to whom the same was given and the post office nearest thereto; shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence of the facts, contained in such certificate. But this section shall 
not apply to any case in which the defendant shall annex to his plea an affidavit 
denying the fact of having received notice of non-acceptance or non-payment of 
such note or bill.”” Revised Stat., vol. 2, 3d ed. sec. 55, p. 383. 

From the statute and the decision of the court upon it, in the case referred to, I 
regard it as settled that a demand by the clerk of a notary is, within this State, in- 
valid to bind an endorser either upon a bill of exchange or a note, so far as the 
certificate of the Notary is relied upon as the evidence of the demand. 

It is another question whether the demand by the clerk of a Notary is not as good 
as the demand of the officer himself, provided such demand be proved by the clerk 
or by other evidence than the Notary’s certificate. 

I take it a demand may be made by any person, as the agent of the holder of a 
note or bill, and although it is usual for the agent to give the notice, is it essential, 
and is not a notice given by another party, acting for or in connection with the agent, 
a good and valid notice? 

I do not see why, in the case referred to, if the party who presented the note for 
payment had been called to prove the demand, and it had appeared that the demand 
was in fact made by him, and that the notices were duly served, either by himself 
or the Notary, the plaintiff would not have been entitled to a recovery. There 
would have been in that case “the personal knowledge”’of the necessary facts, 
which Judge Beardsley in his opinion regards as indispensable. 

Iam induced to make these observations solely for the reason that cases may arise 
where it may be desirable to supp!y the deficiencies in the Notary’s certificate by 
other proof. 

It is difficult for me to conceive the ground on which the Notary in New York, re- 
ferred to in your letter, can justify his mode of certifying where his clerk makes 
the demand. His certificate must state the presentment “ by him,” if it does not, it 
is clearly defective. If he certifies that he presented the note or bill, when the 
act was done by his clerk, he gives a certificate which the fact will not warrant. 


From a New York Correspondent. 


New York, September 12, 1849. 
The case of Dole v. Gold to which you referred me I was already familiar with ; but 
as it did not warrant the statement contained in your letter ‘*that the omission of 
the words payment having been demanded and refused, render a notice void as against 
anendorser.” I supposed that you must have alluded in your first letter to some case 
which I had not seen. 
The marginal note in this case fully and clearly states all that that case decides. 
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Its language is this ‘‘ that such notice must, in such language as the holder may choose 
to adopt, inform the endorser of the fact that the note has been duly presented for pay- 
ment, and that the maker has refused or neglected to pay it,” and this too, is the 
substance, if not the language, of all the authorities quoted in that case including 
Story on Bills, to which you refer. 

In the case of Dole v. Gold, the notice to the endorser contained neither notice of 
protest, nor any information whatever, respecting the steps taken to charge the en- 
dorser. It merely asserted that the note was due and was not paid; and of course was 
informal and could have been so held not only under recent but under any previous 
decisions. 

As I stated in my previous letter, the Court of Appeals has decided in two recent 
eases (1 Comstock, 181 and 414,) that a notice of the protest of a note for non-pay- 
ment, from the well known acceptation of the term protest, conveys to an endorser 
full information that every step has been taken previous to the sending of the notice 
to render him liable. 

I would observe that the decisions of none of the courts of the State except of the 
Court of Appeals are recognized as controlling authority, and had the decision in the 
case of Dole v. Gold conflicted with those already cited in 1 Comstock, it would have 
been reversed on appeal. 

I cannot see that the statement of the New York notary, “that it is his practice to 
demand payment personally in all cases where it can be done’? amounts to anything. 
When it cannot be done, 1 presume he sends his clerk, and considers the presentment 
perfectly good, which it certainly is, except in the case of a foreign bill. 


Having brought to the knowledge of our banking friends all the in- 
formation we possess upon the subjects of Demand and Notice, we 


presume they will adopt such measures as prudence shall dictate for 
their own safety. Our remarks are intended as a caution for present 
and future operations. The past cannot be recalled; and the legal 
profession, throughout the Union, is already provided, through nu- 
merous other channels, with the important cases to which we have 
referred, and which, in our work, claim a rigid examination by all 
bank officers. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK OF LONDON. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1849. 
From the London Times, August, 1849. 


A pamphlet on the probable nature and amount of the business to be 
transacted by the Royal British Bank, now about to commence opera- 
tion in London, has just been issued in the shape of a report from a 
committee appointed by the directors. With reference to the object of 
the bank, to introduce the Scotch system into London, the writers re- 
mark, that as the fundamental principles of trade must be the same 
everywhere, and as men in all countries are essentially alike, there can 
be no inherent reason why a general mode of banking, which has been 
attended in Scotland with uniform success, should in England or in any 
other country be objectionable. ‘The cash credit system in Scotland 
has, it is observed, not only in numberless cases supported deservin, 
persons, but probably more than any other single cause has tended to 
the improvement of the country at large, while, as regards the banks 
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themselves, a loss has hardly ever been sustained from it. Again, in 
England, reliance is chiefly placed on profits from large deposite accounts, 
while in Scotland the chief proportion of the £30,000,000, held, consists 
of balances ranging between £10 and £200, belonging to the humbler 
classes. With these two peculiarities the Scotch banks have been 
almost uninterruptedly successful, and while in England the loss to the 
public from the failure of banks has been measured by millions, in 
Scotland from the four or five establishments which have failed within 
the last century and a half it has not even amounted to £26,000. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is contended, there is every reason to war- 
rant an extension of the same principles among all business communi- 
ties, with the expectation of a satisfactory result in proportion to their 
numbers, honesty and intelligence, and that in London especially the 
field is a favorable one. The British Bank, therefore, proposes to re- 
ceive deposite accounts almost as low as those of the savings banks; 
while, at the same time, the depositors would escape the troublesome 
formalities of those institutions, and would not be subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by them as to the total that can be taken. Any amounts 
of not less than 20s. are to be received, and 3 per cent. interest is to be 
allowed. The principal, however, is not to be withdrawn until six 
months from the date of deposite. The produce of this department of 
business the bank proposes to appropriate to advances on cash credits 
at 5 per cent. interest, and 1 per cent. commission, and on promissory 
notes with convertible securities, at 6 per cent. interest, and 1 per cent. 
commission. The cash credits would be secured by the guarantee of 
responsible friends, and the advances on convertible securities by a 
margin of one-third in value beyond the amount granted, with power of 
sale whenever that margin might fail to be preserved. In pursuing this 
course, the bank, it is remarked, would offer no rivalry either to the 
existing joint stock or to the private banks, since the class of customers 
whom it is intended to benefit are those who are discouraged by these 
institutions ; although, as is indicated, not only by the transactions of 
the Scotch banks, but also by those of the London savings banks, they 
are capable of contributing a business, in the aggregate of the most exe 
tensive kind. 

‘To a large number of persons in London the experiment thus pro- 
posed will doubtless suggest some distrust; but there is, as the promo- 
ters contend, no necessary unsoundness in it. The idea of widely dif- 
fused but moderate advances on personal security, should excite no 
more alarm in England than in Scotland, unless we are prepared to 
admit that, on the whole, our rising traders are less to be depended 
upon ; and, even if this were admitted, it might be asked if it does not 
partly arise from their prudence having been less cultivated owing to 
the absence of institutions where a character for it would enable them 
to find assistance. In any case, moreover, the respective peculiarities 
of the two peoples, while they may involve a question as to the neces- 
sity of greater or less caution, cannot affect general rules, and it must 
also be admitted that a multitude of small debts, secured in each in- 
stance by the liability of three parties, can never, under any circum- 
stances, be attended with the sweeping danger that ie sustained by dis- 
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counting largely for individual houses specially connected with distinct 
branches of business, which may be destroyed while the community as 
a whole remain unhurt. It seems, therefore, that, with care, there will 
be a full possibility that the new institution may be made not only to 
yield sufficient profits to its shareholders, but also to confer great 
benefits on some of the most valuable classes of our population; while, 
on the other hand, assuming the chance of reckless management, it 
matters little what are the objects put forward at starting, since experi- 
ence has shown that the professed principles on which a bank is founded 
never, under such circumstances, as far as the shareholders are con- 
cerned, have the slightest influence in modifying the result. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


Treasury Notes Outstanding September 1, 1849. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, Register’s Office, September 1, 1849. 


Amount outstanding of the several issues prior to the act of 22d July, 

1846, as per records of this office, .. © + « © « © $145,039 31 
Amount outstanding of the issues of 22d July, 1846, eT ar rt 91,800 00 
Amount outstanding of the issue of 28th of January, 1847, . . . . 3,110,350 00 


Deduct cancelled notes in the hands of the accounting officers, of 3,347,189 31 
which $4,500 is under the act of 22d 6f July, 1846, $25,900 under 
act of 28th of January, 1847, and $350 under other acts, . .. . 30,750 00 


ee 5 oe oa e Se oe ee + © ~=6$8,316,439 31 
pave A. Hatt, Register of the Treasury. 


From Willis’ Bank Note List. 


Counterfeit Treasury Notes. 


The papers recently have contained notices of a spurious $500 United 
States Treasury note being passed at our office, so well executed as to 
escape the scrutiny of those familiar with the genuine. We deemed 
this fraud as a very serious one in its consequences, particularly at the 
west, and in the distant portions of our territory where United States Trea- 
sury notes are much sought for as a remittance, and as an investment for 
temporary purposes, and where, necessarily, the opportunity of detec- 
tion is much less than on the Atlantic coast. In fact, it will be seen by 
the following letter from the Treasury Department at Washington, that 
they were evidently intended exclusively for those regions. 

The $500 note above alluded to is the first that we have heard of in 
this quarter. The counterfeiting upon them hitherto has been confined 
to a very poor imitation of the 50’s and 100s. 

The following letter from R. H. Gillet, Esq., Solicitor of the Treasury, 
will give all the facts in possession of the Government, in relation to 
this attempt; and as the indefatigable solicitor, Mr. Gillet, has very 
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obligingly given us the result of his investigations in a letter, we prefer 
to give it to our readers in his own words. 

We feel under great obligations to this gentleman for his prompt and 
particular attention to our inquiries; his vigilant regard for the protec- 
tion of the interest of the Government in the supervision of the details 
of his department, is as remarkable as his tact and readiness in commu- 
nicating to the public, needful information. 

OrFice or THE SoLiciToR oF THE TREASURY, 17th August, 1849. 

Sir :—Y ours of the 15th, covering Willis & Co’s. Bank Note List, 
and what purports to be a treasury note, is received. 

Although my signature as Register, and of “ W. Selden,” Treasurer, 
are both such good imitations as might deceive either of us, the note is 
in whole a counterfeit. ‘There has never been a treasury note plate like 
it, in the ornamental part. The history of this counterfeit is substan- 
tially this ;—A person representing himself to be authorized by a mining 
company in Illinois, or somewhere west, called at the office of Rawdon, 
Wright, Hatch & Co., in New Orleans, and requested their foreman 
there to engrave and print a note for “The Eagle Mining Company ” 
He selected the devices which he preferred, and the work was done. 
After a portion of the printing was completed, he called, paid for the 
engraving and printing, though only a portion of the latter was finished, 
pretending to some necessity that prevented his waiting for the whole 
work. The plate was taken to Cincinnati, where an old counterfeiter 
took out the words “Eagle Mining Company,” and inserted “The 
United States,” which made the body of it precisely like a treasury 
note. The words “Secretary” and “ President” were change to “ Re- 
gister” and “Treasurer of the United States.” The words “ Receiva- 
ble in payment of all public dues,” were added around the figures 
“500” at the top. The words “countersigned,” and “ Washington,” 
at the bottom, and “ one year,” in the centre, were also added. Through 
the agency of this office, the plate, on which the note you sent me was 
printed, was secured a year or more since, with numerous impressions 
from it, and with one from the original plate, which are now before me. 
There is no treasury note resembling this in any thing except in the 
form of the undertaking. ‘The figures in red ink are much larger than 
on the genuine. Except on an old $5,000 note, no one has the bald 
eagle on it. In that, the back ground is entirely different, having no 
cars in the distance, nor canal boat or lock, but numerous ships, &c. 
The figures $500 on this note are smallar than on the genuine ones, 
being the same size as on bank notes. So far as I remember, every 
treasury note states on its face, the date of the loan, and when payable 
and fundable. This is so, | know, in the last loans. Nothing of the 
kind appears on this note. I think I ought to state, that no blame can 
be attached to the person who made the original plate. Nothing ap- 
peared calculated to arouse his suspicions. | have seen his original cor- 
respondence with his employers which passed at the time, in which he 
gave a full and satisfactory account of his doing the work, the price, 
&e. * 6 * * * * * 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. H. Gittet, Solicitor. 
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Government Receipts and Expenditures. 


In the compilation of the following tables of receipts and expenditures, we are com- 
pelled to rely upon a newspaper statement for the items of 1849. These, although 
derived probably from an authentic source, are not official, but may be relied upon 
as mainly correct. Under a judicious management of the public finances, there is 
no doubt that the funded debt of the Union can be paid off in the next ten or fifteen 
years, provided the country remains at peace as at present. The enormous sums 
expended from July 1, 1846, to July 1, 1849, for war purposes (about one hundred 
millions) have brought upon ua a debt of some sixty millions. In 1813 the U.S. 
sold their stock at $53 per hundred: while the receipts from customs were about 
$13,000,000 per annum. Now the government stock is 112 4 116; and the receipts 
from customs about thirty millions annually. 
































1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Civil, &c., . . . . . $6,782,999 6,715,855 5,535,066 14,018,037 
War, « 6 « « « 13,579,428 41,281,606 27,820,103 17,368,528 
re ee 6,450,862 7,931,633 9,406,757 9,792,497 
eee Sa 842,723 1,112,214 2,400,824 3,624,354 
Total, . . . . « « « $27,656,019 57,041,303 45,212,780 44,803,416 
De, « 6s & eS 375,102 2,409,869 13,028,337 12,883,531 

1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Customs, . . . . . $26,712,668 23,747 ,S64 31,757,071 28,342,889 
ae eer 2,694,452 2,498 ,356 3,328,642 1,646,458 
Miscellaneous, . . . 92,126 100,570 351,037 3,312,950 
Totalregular, + . . $29,499,247 26,346,790 35,436,750 33,302,297 
Se a es a ae 21,256,700 26,465,700 
Total, . . . . « « $29,499,247 52,025,989 56,693,450 59,767,997 





Government Deposits 27th August, 1849. 


The following statement shows the amount of deposits subject to draft of the Uni- 
ted States Treasurer, by returns received to Monday, August 27, 1849: 
Aasistant Treasurer, Boston, . . . . 6 «© © « © © «© «© « «© «$407,642 54 
Assistant Treasurer, New York, . . . « « 6 « «© « © «© « « 2,285,540 75 
Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pte é) teh REE re es 782,875 87 


Treasury of the United States, Washington, . . . . . «+ «+ « + 63,369 98 
Assistant Treasurer, Charleston, ..... + +2 © « © © « » 17,657 29 
Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, oS ah, a Rp, ae he en ee 197,363 29 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, se a lee oe cone bey a 103,260 06 
Depository at Buffalo, . 2. . 2 ee + 6 2 ee te ee 9,498 02 
Depository at Baltimore, . 6a) 8 oe he eee serene 93,085 08 
Depository at Wilmington, N. C., si a SP gy a Sees 2,472 22 
Depository at Savannah, er ae ee Cae eae ee 5,694 37 
Depository at Mobile, . . . «© 2 2 2+ 6 © © © © © ee ow 21,749 04 
Depository at Nashville, . . Pa ee ee ae ge 8,073 55 
Depository at Cincinnati, (late depository ) se SD oe cae 79,122 41 
Depository at Pittsburgh, . . . ie Se ee Bee 69 55 
Depository at Cincinnati, . . ee tet Gl yr ee 15,340 73 
Depository at Little Rock, Ark. (late depository.) ee ee 18,351 78 
Depository at Jeffersonville,Ta., . . et a ee ee 5,813 55 
Depository at Chicago,. .« . 6 © + © © © © © © © we we 6,052 74 
Depository at Detroit, . . 2. 2 2 2 6 es ee ee ee we 566 56 
Depository at Little Rock, . . Pe ee ae ees ee ae 93 38 
Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, . 3 ey YEP sae ee 841,150 00 
Branch mint of the United States, Charlotte, N. C., ioe eae 32,000 00 
Branch mint of the United States, Dahlonega,Ga.,  . . ». « « « 26,850 00 


Branch mint of the United States, New Orleans, . ....-.-. 100,000 00 


Total public deposite,. . . . . «+ + o + © © «© + © ~©6$5,128,693 06 
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California Gold. 
oon following are the amounts of California Gold received at the United States 
ints : 
The deposits of California gold to the 31st b Anges were at the Phila- 
delphia Mint, ......2-. ° - + « «© $1,740,620 07 
Do. at New Orleans,. . . ....-. aaa i, a ow 175,918 73 


Eee — . « $1,916,538 80 
Add the deposits of 1848, . ..... ee ae ee 44,177 00 


Total deposits of California gold, . .. . + $1,960,715 80 

The coinage of gold dollars at the mint in Philadelphia, to the Bist 
Aug.was . . Te ° wt is $462,539 
At the Branch Mints to July 31, . ae a ee ee eae ee 133,227 


Total coinage of gold dollars, . . . . . . 2. ee es $595,766 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
Imports of the Port of New York. 
j 1846. 1847. 1848. 
FreeGoods .. . > « « 0s Cire 7,754,407 §,388,642 
Specie, . . gear ear a a 745,529 8,710,748 1,083,001 
Dutiable Goods,. . . . . - . » 58,406,827 78,571,102 78,843,842 
Cash received, . ..... . _:17,159,578 20,256,264 20,172,938 


Total, . . . « «© « « « « « $87,429,369 115,292,521 $108,485,423 


1847—Rate of duty, 25 51-78 per cent. 
Free. Specie. Dutiable, Cash rec'd, 


January, . - - + © «© © « 478,443 90,874 5,459,682 1,434,836 
February,. .. ++ +s - 285,128 1,235,122 5,889,387 1,496,716 
March, Pore a a ee 786,937 1,329,458 6,060,746 1,652,092 
Fe, Mie aC oR LE it <a - 1,987,033 3,397,064 8,339,429 2,109,404 
May, e re Pe ae 733,755 1,326,697 5,808,261 1,487,173 
June, . bites tae tet he 6 401,358 547,513 5,789,109 1,460,017 
July, Pe ee oe 6) of 861,578 294,219 7,950,602 2,068,335 
August, gi gene alae: ok) 404,290 195,555 12,974,196 3,337,341 
September, .. . aca ve 916,109 94,546 8,111,845 2,096,604 
CE 6 a 9b. ka 8 ee 312,383 100,773 4,753,836 1,232,404 
November, ame @ ees 471,142 58,915 4,117,164 1,024,766 
MS ee ae th tw 111,251 39,712 3,316,845 856,575 


$7,754,407 8,710,748 78,571,102 20,256,264 
1848—Rate of duty, 25 45-78 per cent. 

Free, Specie. Dutiable. Cash rec'd. 

January, - .- + + + «© « » 561,529 42,306 8,941,688 2,357,317 
February, ...- ++: -» 141,539 49,502 9,566,859 2,416,497 
BMiaroh, =. 1 sw tw te + «(8,190,788 22,781 5,971,601 1,553,003 
OS Se a a a a 475,314 65,917 6,639,716 1,686,506 
May, ...-.- + + + «+ « 1,283,754 133,922 5,087,279 1,312,036 
Me 6 be 6s we ee 525,088 69,532 4,718,404 1,143,497 
July, .. cose + « GO,05 64,631 7,046,389 1,794,236 
August, ... - + 1,128 553 133,855 9,796,775 2,532,273 
September, . . heres 513,749 197,098 8,168,294 2,119,571 
GQowmhem, 2 1 tw Mw we 439,587 127,998 5,136,332 1,328,833 
November, ....- + + « 185,970 104,971 4,518,565 1,122,549 
December, ....-.. 283,755 70,488 3,251,940 806,620 


$8,388,642 1,033,001 78,843,842 —-20, 172,938 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CURRENCY. 


From the American Quarterly Review. 


Warned by the experience of the Revolution, and the distress to 
which the whole country had been subjected by the indiscreet emission 
of bills of credit, and the bad faith of some of the States in not re- 
deeming them, all power over the currency was designedly taken from 
the State governments, and they were expressly prohibited from coining 
money, issuing bills of credit, or making any thing but gold and silver 
a tender in payment of debts. It was intended to vest in Congress the 
power to establish an uniform currency, and to place it out of the 
power of the States to invalidate or alter the terms of contracts by ten- 
der, relief, or bankrupt laws, or by any depreciation of the circulating 
medium. That such was the intention is easily seen, not only by refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the country at the time the constitution 
was framed, but by the express provisions of that instrument itself. 

This design has been partially frustrated by the substitution of a cur- 
rency chiefly composed of the notes of incorporated banks, in the 
place of a metallic currency. These notes have not, indeed, been made 
a legal tender in payment of debts. From that evil the country has 
been saved by the foresight of the Convention which formed the con- 
stitution. But although the power, which was thus given to every 
creditor to enforce the payment of his debt in specie, has served as a 
check upon the extreme depreciation of the circulating medium by over 
issues, still a paper currency has existed in the United States, which, 
by driving away and superseding the use of the precious metals, has 
in fact compelled every one to receive such currency, in nearly the 
same manner as if it had been made a legal tender, although it has been 
at one time depreciated nearly one-fifth in value. The only alternative 
presented to a creditor, was, a law-suit in the face of public opinion, to 
recover specie, or the acceptance of the depreciated paper currency. 

A paper currency has thus become the circulating medium, and where 
regard is had to the circumstances of the country and to its want of 
capital, it is not much to be regretted, that so great a saving has been 
made by the substitution of bank notes for the more expensive currency 
of gold and silver. While banking is conducted upon proper princi- 
ples, and with caution and discretion, the currency furnished is more 
convenient, especially in a country where commercial operations ex- 
tend over a large surface and between distant cities, besides being at- 
tended with the greater and more substantial advantage of superior 
cheapness to a metallic currency. This paper, however, must be con- 
vertible at pleasure into gold and silver, and in order to that, the 
banks issuing the notes should have at least one-third of the whole 
currency in gold and silver in their vaults, to meet the demands which 
may be made upon them. A considerable saving is thus effected to the 
community, and it will be easily seen, that in a country newly settled, 
this is a most important benefit. The capital of the inhabitants of a 
country thus circumstanced, is absorbed in the purchase of land, and 
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in the erection of dwellings and out-houses. For many years the labor 
of the settlers is directed to clearing and enclosing the land, and it is 
not until after the lapse of some time, that a surplus of production is 
obtained for the market. Even this is exchanged for necessaries pro- 
duced in foreign countries, and it is not until after the new community 
has become comparatively advanced, that it is enabled to spare an ade- 
quate portion of its capital for the purposes of a circulating medium. 
Business is thus retarded, or an effort is made to accelerate it by resort- 
ing to a cheaper kind of currency; and in many instances by an inju- 
dicious recourse to banks. These are frequently conducted indiscreetly, 
thereby producing over-trading, which has been invariably followed by 
a reaction, resulting in the bankruptcy of the banks, and in the general 
distress of that part of the country. It is, indeed, exceedingly difficult 
for a new country to spare the capital necessary for a metallic cur- 
rency, and in providing for such a currency by the federal constitution, 
its framers were more governed by a regard for the permanent and ulti- 
mate good of the community, than influenced by a consideration of 
its ability, at that period, to appropriate so large a portion of its capital 
for a circulating medium. 

In thus substituting the cheap currency of paper in the place of gold 
and silver, care must be taken so to regulate the banking operations of 
the country, as to enable the holders of paper to obtain specie in pay- 
ment without delay. In no other manner can paper be a substitute for 
gold and silver. Its value depends upon the belief of the community 
in its prompt redemption, and whenever that is delayed, a depreciation 
inevitably takes place. No legal enactments can prevent this result, 
and while the currency of the United States continues to be chiefly of 
bank notes, it is the duty of Congress either directly through the offi- 
cers of the treasury department, or indirectly through a national bank 
with branches, to exercise a certain control over the operations of the 
banking institutions of the several states. It can thus, and only thus, 
discharge that duty, which for wise and salutary ends was vested ex- 
clusively in that body by the federal constitution. 

Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin. No State shall coin money; emit bills of credit; 
or make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 
Such is the language of the constitution, and it is obvious, that its in- 
tention was to vestin the federal government the exclusive control over 
the currency. The practical construction so long given to the consti- 
tution, by the incorporation of banks by the State Legislatures, in which 
the State governments are often largely interested, and the substitution 
of the notes of those banks in the place of a metallic currency, have 
deprived Congress of all power of regulating the value of the currency, 
except by a direct interference with the State Banks, or by checking 
their issues, and confining them within the proper limits of banking 
operations. Any interference, either by direct legislation, or by a 
stamp duty upon bank notes, is uncalled for, and would, in the existing 
state of the country, be unwise and inexpedient. 

To permit the local banks at pleasure to augment the amount in circu- 
lation one-half, as they did during and directly after the war with Great 
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Britain, would be to diminish the value of the circulating medium of the 
United States one-third; and a debtor who should then pay a debt con- 
tracted previous to the increased issue, would pay only two-thirds of 
what he agreed to pay. Again, to permit the banks in any particular sec- 
tion of the country to increase their issues beyond their means of redemp- 
tion, would be to tolerate a currency of inferior value for that portion of 
the Union, and would, in effect, be a violation of that provision of the 
constitution, which declares, that all duties, imposts, and excises, shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. For instance, during the sus- 
pension of specie payments, commencing in the fall of 1814, and end- 
ing after the establishment of the United States Bank, the notes of the 
Baltimore banks were, for the greater part of the time, at twenty per 
cent. discount, those of New York at ten per cent., while those of New 
England were at par. It is obvious, that while bank notes were re- 
ceived by the revenue officers at those places in payment of du- 
ties, the importer at Baltimore paid one-fifth, and at New York one- 
tenth less than the importer at Boston. Notwithstanding this clear 
practical violation of the constitution, this inequality continued for two 
years; and such was the condition of the country and the course of 
business, that a direct attempt, on the part of the treasury department, 
to enforce the resumption of specie payments, by a refusal to receive 
the notes of any but the New England banks, would probably have 
proved abortive, and would have been unwise, as incalculably derang- 
ing the business of the community. 

The march of civilization from the Atlantic coast into the interior, 
(as we have already mentioned,) presents in the United States all the 
different stages of the civilized state, except that of decrepitude and de- 
eay. The effect of this upon the internal commerce of the country is 
important and characteristic. In settling in the interior, whether in one 
or more families, the whites take with them little more than their 
clothing, furniture, agricultural implements, and a small stock of do- 
mestic cattle. In afew years the fertility of the soil enables them to 
send a surplus of agricultural produce to exchange for European or 
West India produce, at the stores of the country traders in the nearest 
towns; who in their turn transmit the produce to the sea coast, for 
consumption in the more thickly settled portions of the country, or for 
exportation. 

In this manner an active trade is kept up between the sea ports and 
the interior, and from the fact, that the inhabitants of the interior stand 
in actuai need of various articles of foreign production, which for many 
years they require on credit, to be paid for from the next year’s harvest, 
it follows that the interior is invariably in debt to the merchants on the 
sea board. ‘These debts they, however, are enabled to discharge by the 
unexampled fertility of the soil they cultivate, and the advance of their 
property in consequence of the improvement of the country ; and, con- 
trary to a received maxim in other countries, they grow rich although 
they continue in debt: that is, they are constantly augmenting the value 
of their farms, and each year they are enabled to enjoy some additional 
comfort or luxury, which they do not hesitate to purchase on credit, 
because they are in general certain of being better able to pay for it 
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before the lapse of another year. Whatever may be thought of the 
prudence of this habit, such is the practice of the country; and when 
we advert to the course of business between old and new countries, 
which always shows a balance in favor of the former, and of course 
brings the latter in debt, it must be inferred that this custom results 
from circumstances beyond the reach of legislation. The real truth is, 
that the new countries are deficient in capital. They are in want of all 
the luxuries, and many of the necessaries, to which the emigrants were 
accustomed in their old abodes. They however advance in wealth and 
population faster than the older States, and for the advance of capital, 
or the credit which they require, they are able and willing to pay. 
Thus, both parties are satisfied with their respective relations of debtor 
and creditor, and find their respective interests greatly promoted by the 
proper adjustment of these relations. The same principle is as appli- 
cable to the capital required in the new States for a circulating medium, 
as for the productions of foreign countries. If the western states can 
borrow, at a fair rate of interest, from the Atlantic cities, or from Eu- 
rope, capital sufficient for a circulating medium, it is as advantageous a 
loan as if procured for any other public or private purpose. It enables 
them to appropriate an equal amount of capital to the clearing of new 
farms, building better houses, improving the roads, and generally pro- 
moting the prosperity of that section of the Union. 

The obviously beneficial results of thus appropriating so large an 
amount of capital, have at various periods in the history of this country, 
induced the governments of most of the States to adopt various expe- 
dients for supplying the place of a metallic circulating medium. 

Before they were deprived of that power by the federal constitution, 
they issued bills of credit, and from the ease with which the public ex- 
penditures were met in this mode, they were induced to increase them, 
until they went beyond the wants of the community, when a reaction 
took place—public confidence was impaired, a depreciation of the paper 
followed, and the holders of the bills were ruined. It was to provide 
against the recurrence of these evils, that the State governments were 
prohibited from issuing bills of credit. 

The same necessity for a paper currency continuing to exist, they 
were induced to charter local banks; and throughout the Union a host 
of banks was created, all issuing promissory notes, discounting paper 
upon their deposits and circulation, as well as upon their capital, and 
thus in effect making their own notes the actual circulating medium of 
the country. As the circulation of the paper of these local banks de- 
pends upon the confidence of the community in their stability, it fol- 
lows that they are less current abroad than at home, and that the holder 
of western or southern bank notes is compelled to allow the discount, 
when he makes his purchases in the New York or Philadelphia market. 
Money brokers are thus created, and in fixing the discount of this paper, 
they not only take into consideration the solvency of the bank, but its 
distance, and the time which will probably elapse before they can turn 
this depreciated paper into available funds. ‘This discount is somewhat 
augmented, where the capital thus employed is small, because it takes 
a longer time for the broker to accumulate a sufficiency of the paper 
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from any part of the country, to make it an object to transmit it for re- 
demption, and also because the expenses of two small dealers necessa- 
rily exceed those of one large dealer employing their joint capital. 

The local banks are thus compelled to conduct their affairs with pru- 
dence and discretion, and to keep their issues within their means of re- 
demption. The exchange business is consequently transacted upon the 
basis of a sound currency, and the solvency of the banks having sel- 
dom to be considered in fixing the rate of exchange, it is done at less 
expense to the country. 

A brief sketch of the history of the banking insti‘utions of the states 
of North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky will furnish apt illustra- 
tions of the correctness of the foregoing remarks. 

In the State of North Carolina there are three state banks, viz. the 
banks of Newbern and Cape Fear, chartered in 1804, and now having 
a capital of $800,000 each, and the State Bank of North Carolina with 
its branches, chartered in 1810, having a capital of $1,600,000. Of 
this capital only part was paid in. The State owns one-fourth of the 
capital in each bank. For many years, down to 1818, the dividends 
were from eight to ten per cent., with occasional dividends of surplus. 
From that time the dividends have been diminished, until their average 
for some years past has amounted to about three per cent. per annum. 
During that golden age for the stockholders, the community was suf- 
fering from the evils of a depreciated currency. The North Carolina 
bank notes were at a discount in the State, varying from two to eight 
per cent., and in New York as great as twelve per cent. 

In Kentucky the evil was greater, and the contest more protracted 
and severe. 

In that State, the war had produced an unnatural excitement, and 
upon the return of peace, in order to sustain those interests which had 
grown up during the war, the capital of the Bank of Kentucky was in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, with power to issue notes to 
the amount of $9,000,000, a sum equal, at that time, to one-fifth of the 
whole circulating medium of the Union. This expedient, instead of 
remedying, increased the evil, and in 1818 forty new banks were char- 
tered, with an aggregate capital of $7,920,000, of which all but five, 
with an aggregate capital of $550,000, went into operation. These 
banks were authorized to commence business as soon as one-fifth of 
their capital had been paid in, which provision, however, was not 
strictly observed—the same specie being used for several banks, and 
only remaining in the vaults of each sufficiently long to enable the 
commissioners to certify that the law had been complied with. This 
notable specific produced the desired effect; money was to be had for 
asking, aud the State was literally flooded with a circulating medium. 
Jt was, however, finally discovered, that what was to be had for asking 
was not worth so much as that whith was difficult to obtain, i. e. 
specie ; and when the banks were called upon to redeem their notes, 
they answered the call by closing their doors. The State Bank was 
compelled to do the same, and the people of Kentucky, who had taken 
this worthless paper for their property, were rendered bankrupt, and 
totally unable to meet their engagements. 

23* 
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The legislature, however, took the matter in hand, and in February 
1820, punished these fraudulent institutions by repealing their charters. 
If the legislature had stopped here, confidence would have been gradu- 
ally restored, and trade resumed upon its former footing. Impatience 
under the sufferings and embarrassments which so naturally resulted 
from their previous tampering with the currency, prompted them to 
new expedients; and in the following November, a charter was granted 
to the Commonwealth Bank, without a dollar of actual capital, but a 
nominal capital of $2,000,000, founded upon the credit and revenues 
of the State Government. The institution of this bank was in express 
violation of that article of the federal constitution prohibiting a State 
from issuing bills of credit, it being obvious, that what a State cannot 
do directly through a treasury department, it cannot do through a bank. 
If the dividends or profits are for the State Government, if it receives 
security for the paper it lends, and its credit and revenues are pledged 
for its redemption, it is to all intents and purposes an ‘issue of bills of 
credit. 

The issues of this bank soon amounted to $3,000,000, which of 
course, soon became a depreciated paper, and finally fell to fifty-five 
cents in the dollar. 

Then followed the tender laws, and the relief system, by which the 
returns of executions on judgments were delayed for two years, and 
finally, the property levied upon was to be appraised instead of being 
sold, and the plaintiff was compelled to take it at three-fourths of its 
appraised value, or to relinquish the benefit of his execution. 

These laws being declared unconstitutional by the State Court, the 
State Legislature abolished the Court of Appeals for so deciding, and the 
leading members of the “relief party,” or of that estimable portion of 
society, which, like the band of David, comprehended “every one that 
was in distress, every one that was in debt, and every one that was dis- 
contented,” were constituted into a new Court of Appeals, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the relief system, and of nullifying that objectionable 
provision of the federal constitution which prohibits the States from 
passing laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 

itso happened, however, that in Kentucky, a portion of the community 
remained sound, and a contest ensued between the friends of law and 
order, and those of the depreciated paper, which for violence and acri- 
mony has been seldom surpassed in the United States. After a contest 
of six years, and which is not yet entirely over, the former party pre- 
vailed; first in the popular branch of the legislature, the next year in 
the Senate, and finally, in the election of Governor Metcalfe over Mr. 
Barry. The new Court of Appeals was abolished, the old Court of 
Appeals, which had always continued to sit, was sustained, and law and 
justice, which had for a short time been driven from the judgment seat, 
resumed their sway over the State of Kentucky. The history of the 
banking institutions of this State, affords a striking example of the evils 
resulting from any interference on the part of a State Government with 
the currency of the Union, and furnishes a complete demonstration of 
the wisdom of the Constitution, in vesting the whole power over this 
subject in the Federal Government. In addition to the depreciation of 
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the currency, the shock to private and public credit, the general bank- 
ruptcy, and the violation of the principles of sound morality and civil 
order; the most valuable institutions of the State were temporarily over- 
thrown, and the community for several years brought to the brink of 
civil war and anarchy. The right side having finally triumphed, 
measures were taken to redeem this depreciated currency, and for 
several years past, a large quantity of the paper of the Commonwealth 
Bank has been annually destroyed, until the greater portion is now with- 
drawn from circulation. The holders, however, had in the mean time 
sustained a loss of at least one-half of the whole amount issued, and the 
prosperity of the State was materially retarded. Another experiment 
to evade the constitutional prohibition to issue bills of credit, was tried 
about the same time by the State of Tennessee. In October 1817, a 
law was passed by the Legislature, imposing a tax of $50,000 on all 
banks not incorporated by the State. This was after the incorporation 
of the United States Bank, and with the view of preventing a branch 
from being established in Tennessee. At that time, there existed in that 
State, the Fayetteville Tennessee Bank, with a capital of $200,000, the 
Nashville Bank, with a capital of $400,000, and the Bank of the State 
of Tennessee, with a capital of $400,000, which was increased in 
November, 1817, to $800,000, with authority to accept as branches a 
batch of banks created the same session, with an aggregate capital of 
nearly a million of dollars. This union finally increased the capital of 
the State Bank to $1,600,000; and a similar union was effected between 
the Nashville Bank and a number of banks created the same session, 
by which the capital of the Nashville Bank was augmented to 
$1,031,705. 

The banking system of Tennessee now went into full operation. 
The banks began to issue their notes, and as specie payments were not 
the order of the day, and indeed, were not expected, they were enabled, 
without much trouble, to sustain a prodigious circulation. At length 
the reaction came. Jn 1819 the Fayetteville Tennessee Bank failed, 
with a loss to the stockholders, who had only paid in part of the capital, 
of thirty per cent. and to the bill holders of between forty and fifty per 
cent. The Nashville Bank failed about the same time, with an equal 
loss. The State Bank stil] kept in operation, but not attempting to re- 
deem its notes until 1826, when it made the attempt, and actually con- 
tinued to redeem its notes for seventy-two days, when, three-fourths of 
its specie having been drawn out, it was compelled again to stop pay- 
ment. The disastrous termination of the banks, which failed in 1819- 
1820, not having furnished a sufficient lesson to the legislature, a new 
State bank was created in June 1820, with a capital of $1,000,000, in 
bills emitted on the credit of the borrowers, and secured by the State on 
a pledge of the sales of unappropriated lands, and the sales of certain 
lands in the Hiwassee country, together with the ordinary revenues of 
the State not otherwise appropriated, which were to be deposited in the 
said bank; subject, however, to all drafts for appropriations authorized 
by the legislature. Here was another violation of the federal consti- 
tution. ‘I'he State in effect issued bills of credit, but as the revenues 
and faith of the State were not unconditionally pledged, the bills at once 
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fell fifteen per cent. below par, and finally, from the most culpable care- 
lessness on the part of the cashier and clerk of securities, the bank be- 
came unable to continue its business, and though its bills have been 
mostly withdrawn from circulation, a loss has been sustained by the bill 
holders, and its affairs are not yet, and probably will not be finally set- 
tled for several years. This bitter experience at length taught the people 
of Tennessee, that banking could not be carried on without capital, and 
as their own capital could be more advantageously employed, they 
loudly called for the establishment of a branch of the United States Bank, 
and the legislature, in November 1826, directly after the failure of the 
State Bank, repealed the law imposing a tax of $50,000 on banks not 
incorporated by the State, with the view of procuring a branch to be 
established at Nashville. This was done; but in the mean time brokers 
and moneyed capitalists had been speculating largely upon this depre- 
ciated currency, and had reaped a golden harvest from the inability of 
the community to provide a sound circulating medium. 

With a population enterprising, intelligent, and warmly attached to 
our national institutions, we regard the great and preponderating power 
of New York asa sure pledge of the stability of the federal system. 
Her best and permanent interests are all on the side of the Union. 
While that continues, the commerce of this great and growing country 
must also continue to be tributary to her, and to pour its wealth by a 
thousand channels into the bosom of her commercial metropolis. 

The enjoyment of these advantages, however, is not incompatible 
with the rights or prosperity of the other States; nor does it require any 
encroachment upon the power of the Federal Government. On the 
contrary, it depends upon the preservation of our commercial, financial 
and political system upon its present footing. 

These advantages consist in the position of New York, and the en- 
terprising character of her population, enabling her to concentrate there 
the business of the Union. A sound currency, therefore, is of the first 
importance to her. It furnishes the very life blood of trade; and the 
performance of the most vital functions of commerce depends upon its 
being kept in a healthy condition. If corrupted, empirics and quacks 
may offer expedients to raise the sinking pulse, and to impart an un- 
natural excitement to the frame, but all these will fall short of the genial 
current, which, springing from the heart, diffuses vigour and health to 
the very extremities of the system. ‘To a commercial State like New 
York, it is of vast consequence that the course of trade should be 
regular and uninterrupted. The constant flow of numberless streams 
fills the ocean itself. 

Any shock to public or private credit, any disorder in the financial 
system, or depreciation of the circulating medium of the country, 
instantly interrupts the course of trade and inflicts a positive injury 
upon the community at large. That portion of society—the moneyed 
capitalists and brokers, who stand ready to avail themselves of these 
contingencies, of course find their advantage in this disordered state of 
the currency. But the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer who sold 
his property and made his contracts with reference to a sound currency, 
finds himself impoverished, and without the means of meeting his en- 
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gagements. To the people of New York, therefore, more than to any 
other portion of the country, it is of incalculable importance to preserve 
the currency of the Union in a healthy state, and from the Federal 
Government they have a peculiar right to exact a complete performance 
of that provision of the Constitution which empowers it to regulate the 
currency of the United States. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 


Opinion of the Court of Appeals of the State of New-York. From Comstock’s 
Reports, vol. 1.—Syracuse, 1849. 


The Cayuga County Bank v. Warden and Griswold. 


Due presentment for payment and notice of non-payment, are conditions prece- 
dent to the liability of an endorser of a promissory note. 

No precise form of words is necessary in giving notice. It is sufficient if the 
language used is such as to convey, either in express terms or by necessary impli- 
cation, notice to the endorser of the identity of the note, and that payment, on due 
presentment, has been neglected or refused by the maker. 

Where a notice misdescribes the note in some particular, it may be shown in aid 
of the defect that there was no other note in existence to which the description con- 
tained in the notice could be applied. 

A notice of protest need not, in terms, state that a demand has been made 
upon the maker. It is sufficient if it state that the note has been protested for 
non-payment. 

The defendants were endorsers upon a note for $600, payable to their joint order 
at the plaintiffs’ bank. The notices of protest were dated at the bank on the last 
day of grace, and were addressed to the defendants severally. They had the char- 
acter and figures “ $600” in the margin. In the body they ran thus:—* Sir: take 
notice that S. Warden’s note for three hundred dollars, payable at this bank, endorsed 
by you, was this evening protested for non-payment, and the holders look to you for 
the payment thereof.” It was proved that there was no other note in the bank made 
by S. Warden and endorsed by the defendants. Held, that the notice was sufficient 
to charge the endorsers. 


Error from the Supreme Court, where the action was assumpsit, tried 
at the Cayuga circuit before Maynard, J.,in January, 1848. The plain- 
tiffs claimed to recover the amount of a promissory note made by S. 


Warden, and endorsed by the defendants in these words : 


“$600. Ninety days after date, I promise to pay to the order of F. L. Griswold 
and E. A. Warden, six hundred dollars, for value received, at the Cayuga County 
Bank. S. WaRDEN. 
Avsern, N. Y., January 30, 1848. 
(Endorsed) F. L. Griswold, 
E. A. Warden.” 
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The note at its maturity was in the plaintiffs’ bank, and was pro- 
tested for non-payment. A notice of protest was served on each of the 
defendants, addressed to them severally, and was in these words : 


«600. Cayuca County Bank, Ausurn, May 3, 1845. 
Sir :—Take notice that S. Warden’s note for three hundred dollars, payable at 
this bank, endorsed by you, was this evening protested for non-payment, and the 
holders look to you for the payment thereof. 
** Your obedient servant, 
P. B. Eaton, Notary Public.” 


It was proved, under objection by the defendant’s counsel, that the 
above note was given in renewal for a balance of a previous note signed 
by S. Warden and endorsed by the defendants, due the 11th November, 
1844; also that the note in question was the only note in the bank, 
made by S. Warden, and endorsed by the defendants. 

The above facts appearing, it was insisted on the part of the defend- 
ants, that they were not properly charged as endorsers, and the follow- 
ing grounds were urged: 1. The notice of protest was not upon the 
note in question, but was a notice of protest of a note for $300. 2. 
The note in question is made payable to the order of the defendants 
jointly, and the notice of protest speaks only of an individual endorse- 
ment, and is addressed to the defendants severally. 3. The plaintiffs 
had no right to show that the defendants were not misled by the notice. 
4. Even if the note had been correctly described in the notice, and such 
notice was defective in not stating that payment had been demanded 
and refused, and when the note was made, and when it became due 
and payable. Maynard, J., held that the notice was not sufficient to 
charge the defendants as endorsers, and that the plaintiffs could not 
recover. The plaintiffs excepted, and had a bill of exceptions duly 
signed and sealed, on which the Supreme Court sitting in the seventh 
district, gave judgment for the defendants. 

John Porter, for the plaintiffs in error. The notice of protest served 
on the defendants was a sufficient notice to charge them as endorsers 
of the note in question; for it informed the defendants with all reason- 
able certainty, that this note for $600 had not been paid by the maker, 
and that the same had been demanded at the time and place of pay- 
ment, and payment refused. (Reedy v. Seixas, 2 John. Ca. 337; Bank 
of Rochester v. Gould, 9 Wend. 279; Bank ef Alexandria v. Swann, 
9 Peters, 33; Mills v. Bank of the U. S., 11 Wheat. 431; Remer v. 
Downer, 23 Wend. 620; Kilgore v. Bulkley, 14 Conn. 362; Crocker 
v. Getchell, 10 Shep. 392; Story on Prom. Woles, sec. 349, 354.) 

As no particular form of a notice of protest is prescribed by law, 
the object being merely to inform the endorser of the demand, and non- 
payment by the maker, and that he is held liable for the payment of the 
note, if the amount had been omitted it would still have been sufficient 
to identify the note and charge the endorser; and, therefore, that por- 
tion \ the notice may be rejected as superfluous. (Reedy v. Seixas, 
supra. 

It is not necessary to state, in a notice of protest, either the date of 
the note, or the time when it became payable. In these respects the 
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notice in this case is in the same form with that in general use by nota- 
ries, as is proved by the forms of notices given in decided cases. 
(Remer v. Downer, 23 Wend. 620; Bank of Rochester v. Gould, 9 id. 
270 ; Edmonds v. Cates, 2 Lond. Jur. 183; Gurgeon v. Smith, 2 Nev. 
& Perry, 303; Margeson v. Goble, 2 Chit. R. 364; Houlditch v. 
Cautty,, 6 Scott, 209.) 

The statement in the notice served, that the note “ was this evening 
protested for non-payment, and that the holders look to you for the 
payment thereof,” and signed by a notary, is equivalent to saying that 
payment of the note had been demanded by him, and had been refused ; 
and necessarily implies that he had demanded payment of the note, 
according to its terms, and that payment had been refused. (See cases 
last cited; Chit. on Bills, 10th Am. ed. 467, ’8, 79, and notes; Mills v. 
Bank of the U. S. 11 Wheat. 431; Story on Prom. Notes, sec’s 350, 
351, 352, 354. 

The note is made payable to both the defendants, and is endorsed by 
them individually, and the notice correctly describes them as having 
endorsed individually ; the law only requiring that notice should be 
served upon both, as was done in this case. (Sheperd v. Hawley, 1 
Conn. 368 ; Willis v. Green, 5 Hill, 232; Story on Prom. Notes, sec. 
308 ; Sayre v. Frick, 7 Watts & Serg. 383.) 

W. T. Worden, for the defendants in error, insisted that the notice 
of protest was not sufficient to charge the endorsers ; and cited Remer 
v. Downer, 23 Wend. 620; Ransom v. Mack, 2 Hill, 587; Cayuga Co. 
Bank v. Dill, 5 id. 403; Esdaile v. Sowerly, 11 East, 114; Staples v. 
Okines, 1 Esp. R. 332; Free v. Hawkins, 8 Taunt. 92; Peeking v. 
Graham, 1 Cromp & Mees. 725; Clegg v. Cotton, 3 Bos. & Pull. 239; 
Predeaux v. Collier, 3 Starkie, 57; Tindall v. Brown, 1 T. R. 167; 
Chit. on Bills, 527, 8th London ed.; Thompson on Bills, 506; Bank 
of Chenango v. Root, 4 Cowen, 126; Boulton v. Welsh, 3 Bing. N. 
Cases, 688 ; 4 id. 411; Messenger v. Southey, 1 Man. & Granger, 76 ; 
Strange v. Price, 10 Ad. & E. 125; Hartley v. Case,4 Barn. & Cress. 
408, 7 Bing. Rep. 530, 533; 2 Hen. Black, 609; Furze v. Sharwood, 
2 Ad. & Ellis, N.S. 388. 

Jewett, Ch. J. There is no question but that due presentment for 
payment and notice of non-payment to the endorsers of a promissory 
note, are conditions precedent to the liability of the endorsers, and that 
the notice may be either written or verbal. (Cuyler v. Stevens, 4 
Wend, 566.) Such presentment of the note in question was made and 
notice of non-payment in the form shown by the evidence given. The 
only material question then is, whether that notice is sufficient. It is 
well settled that there is no precise form of words necessary to be used 
in giving notice ; it is sufficient, if the language used is such, as, in ex- 
press terms, or by necessary implication, to convey notice to the endor- 
sers of the identity of the note, and that payment of it on due present- 
ment has been neglected or refused by the maker. 

The fact which was necessary to be established by the plaintiff is, 
that the defendants had due notice of the dishonor of the note in 
question. The notice, such as it is, was given at the precise time and 
place required by law. The evidence shows that this note was given 
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for a balance due upon and in renewal of a former note payable at 
the same bank on the 11th of November, 1844, made by S. Warden 
and endorsed by the defendants, to whose order it was made payable. 
But it is contended that the notice merely informs the defendants of 
the non-payment of a note, drawn and endorsed respectively by the 
defendants for $300, and not of a note for $600, endorsed by the 
defendants jointly. Concede that such variance or misdescription exists. 
It is well settled in accordance with good sense, that an immaterial 
variance in the notice will not vitiate it. The variance must be such 
as, that under the circumstances of the case, the notice conveys no 
sufficient knowledge to the endorsers of the identity of the particular 
note which has been dishonored. (Mills v. Bank of the U. S. 11 
Wheat. 431; Bank of Alexandria v. Swann, 9 Peters, 33.) 

Now, having the accessary facts, namely, that this was the only note 
in this bank drawn by S. Warden and endorsed by the defendants, and 
the intimation conveyed by the figures “ $600” upon the margin of 
the notice, who can doubt but that this notice conveyed to the minds 
of the defendants the information that this identical note had been dis- 
honored, although it misdescribed the néte as it respects the sum for 
which it was made in the body of it? The defendants knowing the 
facts stated, on the receipt of this notice could not, as it seems to me, 
fail to be apprized by it that this particular note had been dishonored. 
It was said on the argument, that the notice, to be effectual, must be 
perfect on its face, to carry the information to the endorsers of the non- 
payment of the note, and that it could not be aided by accessory facts. 
The cases of Shelton v. Braithwaite, 7 Mees. & Welsb. 436, and 
Stockham v. Parr, 11 id. 809, are very much in point to show that a 
notice, defective on its face, may be aided by such facts, and that it 
is proper to consider them in deciding the question of the sufficiency 
of such notice. 

It was also contended that the notice is fatally defective and insuf- 
ficient to charge the defendants as endorsers of the note in question, 
on the ground that the notice describes the endorsement of the note 
as an individual and not a joint endorsement. ‘The note is drawn 
payable “to the order of F. L. Griswold and E. A. Warden,” and is 
endorsed by the payees respectively. In such case the law requires 
notice to be given to each of them, as notice to one will not, as it 
will in the case of partners, be deemed notice to the other. (Willis v. 
Green, 5 Hill, 232.) 

The objection rests upon the ground of misdescription of the 
note in. question; that the receipt of this notice did not and was 
not calculated to inform the defendants of the non-payment of this 
note; that to effect such object this notice should have described 
the note as having been endorsed by both defendants. It seems to 
me that to hold in conformity with this objection would be to sacrifice 
substance to the merest technical formality; and, that it is quite 
impossible not to see that under the circumstances of this case the 
notice fully informed the defendants that this particular note had been 
dishonored. 

Another objection to the notice is, that it does not state that pay- 
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ment of this note was ever demanded or that it was refused, nor when 
nor where such demand was made and payment refused. The notice 
is dated “ Cayuga County Bank, Auburn, May 3, 1845,” and states that 
S. Warden’s note for $300, payable at this bank, endorsed, &c. “ was 
this evening protested for non-payment, and the holders look to you 
for the payment thereof.” 

The case of Mills v. The Bank of U. S., 11 Wheat. 431, shows 
that it need not be stated in the notice that a demand of payment was 
made ; that it is sufficient to state the fact of non-payment of the note, 
which the notice in this case alleges, as it states that the note was pro- 
tested for non-payment. Whether the demand was duly and regularly 
made is matter of evidence to be given at the trial; and to the same 
effect is the case of Stocken v Collins, 9 Carr. & Payne, 653. I am of 
opinion that the notice under the circumstances of this case was 
sufficient, and that the court below erred in its judgment; that the 
judgment should be reversed with a venire de novo by that court, 
and that the costs should abide the event. 

Judgment reversed. 


DECISIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Liability of Stockholders. 


[Under the Revised Statutes, c. 36, “the holders of stock in any bank, at the time 
when its charter shall expire, shall be liable, in their individual capacities, for the 
payment and redemption of all bills which may have been issued by said bank, and 
which shall remain unpaid, in proportion to the stock they may respectively hold at 
the dissolution of the charter.” 

In the case of Crease v. Babcock it was held that the bill-holders cannot severally 
maintain a bill in equity against the stockholders, to compel payment and redemp- 
tion of the unpaid bills held by them respectively, but that all of them must join in 
one bill, or one or more of them must file a bill for the benefit of all, against all the 
stockholders. Crease v. Babcock, Grew v. Breed, Metcalf’s Massachusetts Reports, 


vol. x.] 


Before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts ; August 1849. 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield v. Hezekiah Chase. 


This was an action of assumpsit, to recover back an amount which 
the plaintiff had been compelled to pay, as a stockholder in the Nahant 
Bank, to the holders of bills on the failure of that bank. The stock 
had been transferred by the defendant to the plaintiff, previous to the 
failure, to secure a note in these words: “Boston, June 16th, 1836. 
Six months from date, for value received, I promise to pay to my own 
order, sixty-eight hundred dollars, having lodged as collateral security 
seventy-five shares Nahant Bank stock, the same to be re-transferred on 
the punctual payment of this note without grace.” The note was signed 
and endorsed “ Hezekiah Chase,” and there was an endorsement upon 
the note, “June 11th, 1837, received $204, F. B.C.” On the 6th of 
November, 1838, the defendant compromised the balance due on the 
note by the payment of $969, and the note was surrendered. 

24 
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It appeared from the books of the Nahant Bank, that Mr. Chase as- 
signed to the plaintiff, Mr. Crowninshield, on the 13th of May, 1835, 
seventy-five shares of the stock ; that an absolute certificate therefor was 
issued to Mr. Crowninshield ; that Mr. Chase on the same day signed a 
receipt upon the books of the bank, as attorney for Mr. Crowninshield, 
acknowledging that the latter had received the certificate. On the back 
of the certificate there appeared a power of attorney to a third person to 
transfer the shares, dated November 9th, 1836, and signed by Mr. 
Crowninshield, across which power of attorney was written without 
date the word “void.” Jt appeared from the books of the bank that 
Crowninshield, on the 19th of April, and the 7th of October, 1836, re- 
ceived the dividends which were declared upon the shares above men- 
tioned. On the 14th of July, 1838, Mr. Crowninshield made a transfer 
of those shares upon the transfer book of the bank, without the know- 
ledge of Mr. Chase, and left the certificate with the cashier, who made 
no entry upon the stock leger, or any other book of the bank; which 
certificate went into the hands of the receivers of the bank.—The char- 
ter of the Nahant Bank was repealed April 19th, 1837; an injunction 
was served upon the Bank July 10th, 1838, and receivers were appointed 
in August, 1838. Mr. Crowninshield, as the holder of the above men- 
tioned seventy-five shares, was compelled, by a decree of the Court in 
the case of Grew v. Breed, a suit in equity instituted February 6th. 
1841, for that purpose, to pay his proportional part of the amount of 
bills of the bank, held by the parties for whose benefit that suit was 
prosecuted. 

The case was submitted to the Court upon an agreed statement of 
facts, embodying those above stated, and a deposition of a witness. 

Suaw, C. J., delivered the opinion of the Court. This case was not 
in a condition to enable the Court now to give a final decision. —The 
Court were inclined to the opinion, that there was no original liability 
on the part of the defendant, to indemnify the plaintiff for what he might 
be compelled to pay in consequence of being the holder of the stock, 
and that on that ground alone, the plaintiff had no ground of action. 
But, on examination of the declaration in the plaintiff’s writ, the Court 
thought it broad enough to include an express as well as an implied 
promise to indemnify the plaintiff. It did not appear distinctly whether 
the amount received in compromise was received as an absolute dis- 
charge ; or whether the shares, if considered at that time of any value, 
were to be restored to Mr. Chase, or applied upon the balance of the 
debt. There was, in this case, evidence of admissions by the defendant 
of his liability, and of promise to pay; but it did not appear whether 
these were made in the belief that he was under a legal liability. If 
there were sufficient evidence of an express promise to indemnify the 
plaintiff, the Court thought that would be sufficient to support this 
action; but the evidence in the case was too slight to enable the Court 
to form any opinion on this point. A more full statement of the facts 
was necessary, and the case was one proper to be submitted to a jury. 
Statement of facts discharged, and the case ordered to stand for trial. 

Geo. Minor for plaintiff; C. B. Goopricu for defendant. 
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THE ENGLISH BANKING SYSTEM. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine. 


A Practical Treatise on Banking. By J. W. Gilbart, F. R. S., General Manager of 
the London and Westminster Bank. 2 vols. London, 1849. 


A new edition has just been issued of the well-known “ Practical 
Treatise on Banking,” by Mr. Gilbart, the general manager of the Lon- 
don and Westminster Bank; and as the work in its present form, is 
far more comprehensive than any of the previous editions, and embraces 
a variety of topics of great interest to bankers, we think our readers 
will be pleased to have a few extracts from its pages laid before them. 

‘The treatise, which was originally published as a thin octavo volume, 
now extends to nearly 800 pages; and instead of being confined to a 
brief description of the routine of business of a bank, embraces a very 
clear explanation of the principles on which the business of banking 
must be conducted in order to be successful; a general description of 
the more important elements of the currency question, and of various 
subjects incidentally connected with it, which the experience and ability 
of the author enable him to discuss with much advantage to his readers. 
Some portions of the work, relating to the operation of the Bank Char- 
ter Act on the banking business of the country, have, by permission of 
the author, already appeared in our pages; and we shall devote a sepa- 
rate article to a further consideration of the currency doctrines contained 
in this edition of his treatise. In our present notice, we shall confine 
our attention to the practical directions for the efficient management of 
banking business, which Mr. Gilbart has laid before his readers. Few 
men are so well qualified as himself, for performing this duty satisfac- 
torily. Having risen by his own merit. and assiduity, from the position 
of junior clerk in a banking establishment, to the important office of 
general manager of one of the largest joint-stock banks in the kingdom ; 
having, moreover, had the honor of successfully establishing the first 
joint-stock bank in London, and of defeating the Bank of England in its 
endeavour to prevent the introduction of the joint-stock system into the 
metropolis; he has had larger opportunities than almost any other 
banker, for becoming acquainted with the working of the system under 
peculiar difficulties. Being also a literary man, he has the power of 
conveying his ideas to others with clearness and facility. No one can 
rise from a perusal of this treatise, without feeling the effect of those 
advantages. ‘The work is judiciously arranged; its instructions are 
clear and decisive; and there is a kindly tone pervading it throughout, 
and an earnest moral feeling, which enables us at once to understand 
the amiable character of the author. 

The work is divided into sections, which may be briefly described 
as comprising a complete description of a sound system of bank book- 
keeping ; an account of the duties required from the officers in a bank ; 
general instructions relating to the administration of a bank, with re- 
ference to its ordinary business—during a time of pressure—and under 
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the operation of the new banking laws introduced during the last few 
years by the legislature. The second volume comprises a history of 
the banking institutions of the country, including the private banking 
system, and the joint-stock banks of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland ; with incidental dissertations, including two essays—one on 
“The Moral and Religious Duties of Banking Companies,” and the 
other entitled “Ten Minutes’ Advice about Keeping a Banker,” which 
have appeared as separate publications previously. 

The nature of the work, and the variety of interesting topics it 
embraces, will prevent us entering on a full analysis of its contents in a 
short notice like the present. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
by selecting a few extracts from that portion which has been newly 
written, “on the administration of a bank,” as relates to the higher 
duties of the manager. 

Mr. Gilbart points out, in his introduction, some of the principal 
objects he had in view in preparing the volumes for publication ; and 
how far they may be useful to the profession. 


Object of the work.—To whom it will be useful. 


The present work professes to treat of banking as an art. Art is the 
application of knowledge to a practical end. ‘Fhe practical end of bank- 
ing, as of all other trades and professions, is to get money. This book 


treats of the means by which that end is obtained—points out the rules 
to be followed, and the errors to be avoided—shows how these rules 
are applied by various banking institutions, and in different districts of 
the United Kingdom—exhibits the qualifications necessary to the party 
by whom these rules are administered—and describes those moral 
virtues which are as indispensable as professional knowledge to the at- 
tainment of success. 

Thuse directors of our joint-stock banks, who may have been ap- 
pointed chiefly on account of their high character and local influence, 
may derive from this work some practical information, which will assist 
them in the discharge of their official duties. Young men too, who 
occupy subordinate stations in our banking establishments, may here 
acquire those enlarged views that will qualify them for higher appoint- 
ments. One object of the work is to aid the formation of good practi- 
eal bankers. Even to experienced bankers, books on banking are use- 
ful, not only from the information they impart, but from the impressions 
they produce, and the recollections they awaken. In banking, as in 
morals, we often go astray, more from want of firmness than from want 
of knowledge. We have all need to be reminded of the importance of 
a steady adherence to sound principles. And the more frequently the 
right path is pointed out to us, the less likely are we to wander into 
those which are forbidden. 

I have been so long known as a writer on banking, and my writings 
have met with so much acceptance, that it is not necessary I should 
enumerate any claims I may be supposed to have on public attention. 
But there is one claim that gathers strength by time—that is, experience. 
And in publishing a new edition of a practical work, it may not be in- 
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appropriate to state, that it is now upwards of thirty-six years since I 
first engaged in the business of banking, and I have been above twenty- 
two years a manager. I am thankful to acknowledge, that during those 
twenty-two years | have not had one unsuccessful year. 


Amongst the practical directions addressed to the leading officers in banking 
establishments, the following may be selected, as examples of the style in which the 
didactic portion of the work is written :— 


Qualifications for a Banker. 


It is a mistake to suppose that banking is such a routine employment 
that it requires neither knowledge nor skill. The number of banks that 
have failed within the last fifty years are suflicient to show that to be a 
good banker requires qualities as rare and as important as those which 
are necessary to attain eminence in any other pursuit. The dealer in 
money exercises intellectual faculties of a high order, and of great value 
to the community. His profession has a powerful bearing on the prac- 
tical happiness of mankind. 

One great defect in a banker is a want of decision. A banker ought 
to know how to balance the evidence on each side of a question, and to 
arrive speedily at a just conclusion. 

Indecisiveness will be, ceteris paribus, most pernicious in affairs which 
require secrecy. Ist. Because the greatest aid to secrecy is celerity. 
2nd. Because the undecided man, seeking after various counsel, neces- 
sarily multiplies confidences. The pretext for indecisiveness is com- 
monly mature deliberation ; but in reality, indecisive men occupy them- 
selves less in deliberation than others; for to him who fears to decide, 
deliberation (which has a foretaste of that fear) soon becomes intolera- 
bly irksome, and the mind escapes from the anxiety of it into alien 
themes. Or, if that seems too open a dereliction of its task, it gives 
itself to inventing reasons of postponement. And the man who has 
confirmed habits of indecisiveness, will come in time to look upon post- 
ponement as the first object in all cases, and wherever it seems to be 
practicable, will bend all his faculties to accomplish it— Taylor’s Notes 
on Life. 

Another defect is a want of firmness. A banker having, after a 
mature consideration, made up his mind, should be capable of a strict 
adherence to his previous determination ; he should know when to say 
No ; and having once said No, he should adhere to it. 

It is a great advantage to a banker, and indeed, to every one else, to 
know himself. He should know wherein he excels, and wherein he is 
deficient. He ought to know whether he is disposed from his tempera- 
ment to be excessively cautious, or excessively liberal—whether his 
manners are courteous or abrupt—whether he is apt to view matters on 
their gloomy or on their bright side—whether social intercourse renders 
him more or less fit for his official engagements—whether the presents 
and civilities he receives from his customers do, or do not, affect his 
transactions with them in matters of business. When he has made a 
loss, he should examine whether the loss was occasioned by the ordinary 
operation of events, or produced by any little weakness of his own 
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character. He should record all those instances in which he has shown 
a want of firmness, of discretion, of discrimination, or of perseverance ; 
» and should guard in future against the exhibition of any similar defect— 


** Man, know thyself; all wisdom centres there.” 


But while a banker should make himself acquainted with his own 
defects, he ought not to let his customers become acquainted with them. 
All wise men know their own defects; none but fools publish them. 
Crafty men, who often have occasion to borrow money, are quick in 
perceiving the weaknesses of their banker. And if they find that by 
coaxing, or flattering, or gossiping, or bribing, or threatening, they can 
influence his conduct, he will always be at their mercy. On this ac- 
count it is, perhaps, advisable that a banker should not have too much 
social intercourse with those of his customers who have occasion to ask 
him for any large amount of accommodation. 

It is also useful to a banker to have a list of his customers classified 
according to their trades or professions—such as corn merchants, leather 
factors, grocers, solicitors, &c. &ce. The banker would thus see at a 
glance among what classes of society his connexions lay. When any 
public event was likely to affect any class—such, for instance, as the 
corn merchants—he would see how many of his customers are likely 
to be affected. By thus, too, bearing in mind the trade or profession of 
his customers, he would be able to judge more readily whether the bills 
they brought him for discount had arisen out of their business transac- 
tions. 

It is of great importance to a banker to have an ample knowledge of 
the means and transactions of his customers. The customer, when he 
opens his account, will give him some information on this subject. 
The banker will afterwards get information from his own books. The 
amount of transactions that his customer passes through his current ac- 
count, will show the extent of his business. The amount of his daily 
balance will show if he has much ready cash. The extent and charac- 
ter of the bills he offers for discount, will show if he trusts large amounts 
to individual houses, and if these are respectable. On the other hand, 
the bills his customer may accept to other parties, and his payments, 
will show the class of people with whom he deals, or who are in the 
habit of giving him credit. But one main source of information is to 
see the man. This, like other means of information, will sometimes 
fail; but generally speaking, the appearance and manners of a man will 
show his character. Some people always send their clerk to the banker 
with bills for discount, &c. This is all very well if they want no ex- 
traordinary accommodation ; but if they ask for anything out of the usual 
way, the banker had better say that he wishes to see the principal. And 
if he had a doubt whether his customer was tricky or honest—specula- 
tive or prudent—let him be guided by his first impression—we mean 
the impression produced by the first interview. In nine cases out of 
ten, the first impression will be found to be correct. It is not necessary 
to study physiognomy or phrenology to be able to judge of the charac- 
ter of men with whom we converse upon matters of business. 

A banker should always have general principles; that is, he should 
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have fixed rules for the government of his bank. He should know be- 
forehand whether he will or will not advance money on mortgage, or 
upon deeds, or upon bills of lading, or warrants; or whether he will 
discount bills based upon uncommercial transactions, or having more 
than three months to run. These are only a few of the cases in which 
a banker will find it useful to store his mind with general principles. 

One advantage of this adoption of general principles is, that it saves 
time. If a banker can say, in reply to a customer, “it is contrary to 
the rules of our bank to advance money upon bills of lading,” the reply 
is conclusive. But if he had not previously adopted any rule upon the 
subject, the reply would have taken up much more time. Another ad- 
vantage is, that it gives decision of mind, and saves the banker from 
being “ talked over” by any of his customers who may possess fluency 
of speech, or dexterity in debate. In this case, the banker whose mind 
is stored with general principles, though he may listen patiently to all 
his customer shall advance, will give the same reply which he wauld 
have given had the application been made in fewer words. 

But although a banker ought to have a large stock of general princi- 
ples—and this stock will increase as his experience increases—yet it 
may not be always wise to explain these principles to his customer. It 
is generally best, when a banker gives a refusal, to give no reasons for 
that refusal. Banking science is so little understood that the public 
generally are unable to appreciate its principles. Besides, a man who 
wants to borrow money can never be convinced by reasoning that his 
banker is right in refusing to lend it to him; nor, in fact, did the banker 
himself acquire his knowledge of banking by reasoning. He acquired 
it not by reasoning, but by experience; and he must not expect that his 
customers, who have had no experience, will, by reasoning alone, 
readily acquiesce in the banking principles he may propound to them. 
In most cases, therefore, he had better keep his reasons to himself. 


On the important subject of the best and most legitimate investment of a bank’s 
surplus funds, Mr. Gilbart offers the following remarks :— 


Employment of Surplus Funds. 


The amount of money which a banker will keep in his till depends 
upon circumstances. First, the amount of his deposits. It is natural 
to suppose that when his deposits are large, he will keep more money 
to meet them than when his deposits are small. Secondly, the amount 
of his daily payments. These will not at all times correspond with the 
amount of the deposits; for some accounts are more operative than 
others. On commercial accounts, for instance, the payments will be 
much heavier in proportion to the average balance than on accounts 
which are not commercial. The city bankers pay much larger sums 
every day, in proportion to the amount of their deposits, than the 
bankers at the West-end. Thirdly, if a banker issues notes, he will 
keep a less amount of other money in his till. The popular opinion 
is, that he keeps more, as he has to provide payment for his notes as 
well as his deposits. This is true in seasons of pressure. But in 
ordinary times he keeps less, as he pays the cheques drawn on account 
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of his deposits with his notes, and these notes often get into the hands 
of another banker, with whom he settles by a draft on London. His 
reserve to meet his notes, is kept, not in his own till, but in London, 
where it probably yields him interest. Indeed, when his deposits are 
withdrawn in large amounts, they are more usually withdrawn by a 
draft on London than in any other way. Fourthly, the number of the 
branches. Jf a bank has many branches, the total amount of cash kept 
in the tills of the head office and all the branches put together, will be 
considerably more than would be required if the whole of the business 
were collected into one place. In the case of a run the difference is 
considerable, as every point open to attack must be well fortified. The 
stoppage of one branch, even fora short time, would bring discredit 
upon the whole establishment. Fifthly,in London the amount of notes 
to be kept in till will be affected by the privilege of clearing. Those 
bankers that “clear,” can pay bills and cheques upon them by the bills 
and cheques they have upon other bankers. Those banks that do not 
clear, must pay all the bills and cheques upon them in bank notes before 
they receive payment of the bills and cheques they have upon other 
bankers. Hence they must lock up every night with a larger amount 
of cash in their vaults. 

Of the various kinds of Government stock, consols are the best, as 
there is a more ready market for this kind of stock, and money can 
usually be borrowed on them until the next account day; so that, if a 
banker has only a temporary demand for money, he may thus obtain it 
at a moderate interest, when, by selling his stock at that time, he might 
sustain loss. The Bank of England has recourse, sometimes, to this 
mode of strengthening her reserve. Sometimes, too,a banker may 
make a profit by lending his consols. At the monthly settlings, among 
the brokers, stock is sometimes in demand, and money may be obtained 
upon consols, until the next settling, without paying any interest; and 
the banker may employ the money in the meantime. As, however, the 
rate of interest is usually low in such seasons, his profit will rarely be 

reat. 

. It is not advisable, however, that all the stock a banker holds should 
consist of consols. For a month before the payment of the dividends 
in January and July, this stock is shut, and during those times he can 
neither sell his stock, nor borrow money upon it. This may be incon- 
venient, and he can only avoid this inconvenience by selling or lending 
his consols, just before the shutting, on the best terms he can. To 
avoid either of these alternatives, it is better he should divide his stock, 
and hold half the amount in consols, and half in reduced 3, or in the 34 
per cents. The dividends on these latter stocks are payable in April 
and October, so that by this means the banker will always hold an open 
stock : when consols are shut, the reduced 3 and the 34 per cents. are 
open, and vice versa. There are no time bargains in the reduced 3 per 
cents, or in the 3} per cents; but in ordinary times money can be bor- 
rowed upon them at the market rate of interest. In seasons of pressure 
these are not so saleable as consols. Bank Stock, India Stock, and Long 
Annuities, not being readily convertible, are not generally good invest- 
ments for bankers. 
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Some bankers avoid all government stock, and give a preference to 
exchequer bills. They have some advantages. As the government 
must pay the amount demanded in Mareh or June, when they become 
due, there can be no loss beyond the amount of the premium at which 
they were purchased. A banker, too, can borrow money upon them 
quietly and secretly. A transfer of stock is always known, and, if for 
a large amount, will, when money is scarce, excite notice, and give the 
impression that the banker is compelled to realize some of his securities, 
to meet demands made upon him by his depositors. But a banker can 
hand his exchequer bills to a stockbroker, who will bring him the 
money, and the party who has granted the loan will know nothing 
about the party for whom it was required. On the other hand there 
are some disadvantages. Almost every change in the market value of 
money affects the price of exchequer bills, and whenever money be- 
comes abundant, the government are very apt to reduce the rate of in- 
terest much below that which can be obtained from consols. But a 
greater objection is, that even in ordinary times, they are hardly salea- 
ble in large amounts. There are not now so many exchequer-bill job- 
bers as formerly, and hence these bills are not so readily saleable. On 
this account, the Bank of England, who were formerly large holders of 
exchequer bills, have changed their system, and are now holders of 
stock. ‘The city bankers, too, prefer placing their money with the bill- 
brokers, to investing it in exchequer bills. But they are still a favourite 
mode of investment with bankers at the West-end. 

East India bonds yield a higher interest than exchequer bills, and the 
interest cannot be reduced until after twelve months? notice from the 
East India Company. But they are by no means so saleable. Money, 
however, may generally be borrowed upon them; and the Joans of the 
Bank of England are always announced to be granted on “ exchequer 
bills, India bonds, and other approved securities.” 

Bonds of corporations, or of public companies, are by no means 
proper investments for a banker, except to a very moderate amount, and 
when they have a short time torun. They may, however, be taken as 
security for temporary advances to respectable customers. 

Good commercial bills, of short dates, have this advantage over 
Government stock or exchequer bills, that a banker is sure to receive 
back the same amount of money which he advanced. He can calculate, 
too, upon the time the money will be received, and make his arrange- 
ments accordingly. And if unexpectedly he should want the money 
sooner, the bills can, in ordinary times, be rediscounted in the money 
market. Another advantage is, that he is able to avail himself of any 
advance in the current rate of interest. He will get no higher dividend 
from his investment in Government stock, should money afterwards 
become ever so valuable. But with regard to bills, as they fall due he 
will receive a higher rate of discount with the new bills he may take, 
and thus,as the market rate of interest advances, his profits will 
increase. 

The bankers of Lancashire usually keep the whole of their reserves 
in bills of exchange. If they have a ‘good bill case,” that is, a large 
amount of good bills in their case, they think themselves prepared to 
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meet any emergency. Their objection to government securities is 
founded, first, upon the low rate of interest which they yield; and, 
secondly, the possibility of loss, from fluctuations in price. They con- 
tend, too, that good bills of exchange are more convertible than even 
exchequer bills ; and, even if not convertible, the money comes back as 
the bills fall due, and thus the reserve is constantly replenished. 


The real value of a security, not unfrequently taken by bankers at far more than 
its intrinsic worth, is clearly pointed out in the following paragraph :— 


Life Policies a bad Security. 


A banker should never make any advances upon life policies. They 
may become void, should the party commit suicide, or die by the hand 
of justice, or in a duel ; or if he go without permission to certain foreign 
countries. The payment may be disputed, upon the ground that some 
deception or concealment was practised, when the policy was obtained. 
And, in all cases, they are dependant upon the continued payment of the 
premiums. The value of a policy, too, is also often overrated. The 
insured fancies that his policy increases in value in exact proportion to 
the number of premiums he has paid ; but if he offers it to the company, 
he will find that he gets much less than he expected. The policy is 
valued in a way that remunerates the office for the risk they have run 
during the years that are passed ; and the valuation has a reference only 
to the future. Thus, if a man, at 20 years of age, insures his life, the 
expectation, or probability of life, as it is called, that is, the number of 
years he is likely to live upon the general average, is, according to the 
Northampton tables, 33. If he wishes his representatives to receive 
£1,000 at his death, he will pay a proportionate annual premium. 
When 40 years of age, he will have paid twenty premiums, and he may 
fancy that his policy is worth the total amount of the premiums. But 
the policy is valued, not with reference to the past, but with reference 
to the future. At 40 years of age his “ expectation of life” is not 13, 
but 23 years. It is then calculated, that 23 years hence the policy will 
be entitled to £1,000; but that the annual premiums must be paid in 
the meantime. The value of the policy, therefore, is the present value 
of this £1,000 less the present value of all these annual payments. 
Should he wish to sell his policy when he is 60 years of age, he will 
find that it is proportionably less valuable, for his expectation of life, 
will still be 13 years. A short rule for ascertaining the expectation of 
life, according to the Northampton tables, is to take the age from the 
number 86, and then divide by 2. The value of a policy is generally 
about one-third of the amount of all the premiums that have been paid. 


We are unable to extend our notice of the work further at present ; 
but we shall refer hereafter to a few of the practical questions discussed 
in the book, on which some of our readers may like to offer thei 
opinions. . 
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GILBART ON BANKING. 
From the London Economist, July, 1849. 


Mr. Gilbart’s works on banking have attained a just celebrity. Plain 
and practicable, they are suitable to the character and position of the 
writer, and to the wants and inclinations of the banking and mercantile 
community, for whom they are chiefly intended. They are not, howy 
ever, without much interest for every inquiring mind, while for states- 
men and political economists they are sources of much useful and even 
indispensable information. The present work treats of banking as an 
art, and its merits have already been recognised by the public. The 
present edition is the fifth, but it is so much enlarged that it assumes 
the character of a new work. Parliamentary inquiries, particularly 
those of 1848, and the course of events have thrown additional light on 
the working of our joint stock and private system of banking, and com- 
pelled Mr. Gilbart to enlarge, while he has much improved his work. 
He has added, also, a chapter on the moral and religious duties of bank- 
ing companies. It was originally printed in 1846 for private circula- 
tion, under the title of the “ Moral and Religious Duties of Public 
Companies ;” but, having been approved by the writer’s friends, it is 
now incorporated in the present work. It has at least the merit of 
being well-timed. Companies are too apt to forget the responsibility 
which belong to their members as individuals in their incorporation. 
An account of the Bank of England, of the joint-stock banks in London, 
of private and joint-stock banks in the country, and of the laws under 
which they act, with a close scrutiny into the operations of the act of 
1844, some hints at what may happen from it in future, and some ex- 
cellent advice to joint-stock and private bankers, preparing them for the 
consequences of that, are some of the useful additions to the present 
edition. 

The importance of banking, as a part of our combined system of pro- 
duction, is now well appreciated; but Mr. Gilbart shows that his art 
exercises an important influence over the morals of society. Probably 
if the matter were well considered, it would be found that almost every 
art and business has some similar effects. It may be stated, as a general 
rule, that every man, even when a rogue himself, wishes every other 
man to be honest. ‘Thus we have all, in our transactions with each 
other, an interest in promoting honesty. If it were not so, if men had 
an interest in dishonesty, and were not only rogues themselves, but 
delighted in roguery, no laws could keep any man honest—indeed, no 
laws which must be in conformity with the opinions of society would 
be made to promote honesty. At the same time, it is now become so 
apparent that laws derive all their force from the habits of the people, 
and the power of increasing multitudes is so overwhelming, as compared 
to the power of mere legislation, that if the several arts of life, as they 
are developed, did not, like banking, tend to promote morality and 
virtue, there could be no hope nor possibility of establishing them on 
earth. Of banking, Mr. Gilbart says :— 
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Moral Effects of Banking. 


Banking also exercises a powerful influence upon the morals of 
society. It tends to produce honesty and punctuality in pecuniary en- 
gagements. Bankers for their own interest, always have a regard to 
the moral character of the party with whom they deal; they inquire 
whether he be honest or tricky, industrious or idle, prudent or specula- 
tive, thrifty or prodigal, and they will more readily make advances to a 
man of moderate property and good morals, than to a man of large pro- 
perty but of inferior reputation. Thus the establishment of a bank in 
any place immediately advances the pecuniary value of a good moral 
character. There are numerous instances of persons having arisen 
from obscurity to wealth only by means of their moral character, and 
the confidence which that character produced in the mind of their 
banker. It is not merely by way of loan or discount that a banker 
serves such a person. He also speaks well of him to those persons 
who may make inquiries respecting him ; and the banker’s good opinion 
will be the means of procuring him a higher degree of credit with the 
parties with whom he trades. These effects are easily perceivable in 
country towns; and even in London, if a house be known to have en- 
gaged in gambling or smuggling transactions, or in any other way to 
have acted discreditably, their bills will be taken by the bankers less 
readily than those of an honorable house of inferior property. 

It is thus that bankers perform the functions of public conservators of 
the commercial virtues. From motives of private interest they encourage 
the industrious, the prudent, the punctual and the honest—while they 
discountenance the spendthrift and the gambler, the liar and the knave. 
They hold out inducements to uprightness, which are not disregarded 
by even the most abandoned. There is many a man who would be 
deterred from dishonesty by the frown of a banker, though he might 
care but little for the admonitions of a bishop. 

In other respects, banking, too, corresponds with the other arts of 
life; and there is not only a division of labor as between country and 
town bankers, but bankers in our metropolis take different kinds of 
business. Thus, a “West-end banker will not discount a bill—a city 
banker will not lend money on mortgage. ‘Different kinds of banking 
exist in different parts of the country, according to the character and 
circumstances of the district. And in London there are numerous 
classes of people, and it may be both proper and advantageous for a 
banker to adapt his mode of business chiefly to the requirements of 
some one particular class. Different banks may thus pursue different 
courses, and all be equally successful.” So they have different modes 
of employing their funds. “City benkers prefer placing their money 
with the bill brokers to investing it in exchequer bills. But the latter 
are still a favorite mode of investment with bankers at the West-end.” 

One of the most curious parts of our banking system is the clearing 
house, by which, according to Mr. M’Culloch, a currency of £60,000,000 
is enabled to perform the functions of a currency of £200,000,000. Of 
this system, Mr. Gilbart’s account is worth quoting for its minuteness :— 
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The Clearing House. 


It was established (he says) about seventy-five years ago, by some 
of the London bankers, for the purpose of facilitating their exchanges 
with each other. It was at first by no means generally approved, and 
some of the principal bankers refused to have recourse to it. After the 
number of clearing bankers had increased, a committee was formed for 
its government. This committee is composed of five or six of the 
leading bankers, and any new bank that desires to have the privilege of 
clearing, must now apply for permission to the committee. 

At the clearing house, which is situated in Lombard street, in a part 
of the old post office, a clerk attends from each banking house twice a 
day. First, he goes at eleven o’clock with those bills which he has 
upon other bankers. Each bill is receipted by the house through 
whom it is presented, and the checks have the name of the house writ- 
ten across them. He drops the bills payable at each house in a sepa- 
rate-drawer provided for the purpose, and he enters in his book, under 
separate accounts, those bills that may be dropped into his drawer. At 
about twelve he returns home. He goes again at three o’clock with a 
fresh quantity of bills and checks, which he delivers in the several 
drawers as before. He then enters in his book those checks that may 
have been delivered in his drawer. From three to four he receives 
further supplies of checks brought to him from home by other clerks. 
These checks he enters in his book, and they are then delivered in the 
proper drawers. As soon as the clock strikes four, no further checks 
are taken. He then casts up each account, and strikes the balance. 
These balances are then transferred to the balance sheet. The balance 
sheet is a half sheet of paper, with a list of clearing bankers printed 
alphabetically ina row down the middle. On the left hand side is a 
space for the debtors. On the right hand side is a space for the credi- 
tors. The clerk begins with the house at the top of the list. If this 
house owes him money, he places the balance on the left side of the 
name. If he owes money to this house, he places the amount on the 
right side. Thus he proceeds through the whole list. He then goes to 
the clerk of each house and calls the balance to him; and if they both 
agree, they mark it witha pen. If they differ, they examine where the 
error lies, and make the accounts agree. He then casts up each side of 
the balance sheet, and strikes the balance. If the total amount of debits 
exceeds the total amount of credits, he will have to receive the amount 
of the difference. If the credits exceed the debits, he will have to pay 
the difference. 

All this is usually done by five o’clock, when the clerks go home for 
a short time, for two purposes ; one purpose is, to fetch the money 
they have to pay ; and the other is, to see if their balance on the sheet 
agrees with the balance of the books at home. At about a quarter or 
half-past five they return, and any clerk who has money to pay, pays 
it to any clerk who has money to receive. It is common, however, for 
three or four clerks to form a sort of club. and pay principally among 
themselves. Hence, when one member of the club has money to pay, 
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he will pay it to some member of the same club who has money to 
receive, in preference to paying it to any one else; by this means his 
friend obtains his money earlier than he otherwise might, and gets off 
sooner. It is obvious that all the money that is to be paid must be 
equal to all the money that is to be received. If this should not appear 
to be the case, there must be some error; and the clearing house is 
then said to be wrong. Two inspectors are appointed, with salaries, 
to detect errors of this kind, by examining and marking off the sheets. 
Their signature is also necessary before any money can be paid from 
one clerk to another. 


As may be expected from his position, Mr. Gilbart is a great advo- 
cate for joint stock banks ; and though they have now obtained nearly 
all they want, he complains that they are still excluded from the 
advantages of the clearing-house. That enables bankers to diminish 
the stock of cash they are obliged to keep on hand to answer emergen- 
cies. It gives them a whole day to make preparations to meet unex- 
pected or unforeseen demands. It facilitates their business; and there 
seems no good reason why such joint stock banks as have established 
a good character should be excluded from a participation in the benefits. 
Mr. Gilbart says— 


The joint stock banks are not admitted into the clearing house. 
This exclusion puts them to some inconvenience, and to considerable 
expense. There are certain classes who cannot conveniently keep their 
account with a bank that does notclear. The banks have to keep a larger 
amount of money in their tills, and thus there is a loss of interest. 
They have to employ more clerks, to present their bills and checks at 
the houses of the clearing bankers, and thus there is a greater expendi- 
ture in salaries. In lending money on the Stock Exchange they have 
to stipulate for payment in bank notes, and not by a clearing check. 
In selling stock they have to make the same agreement. In these cases 
they have sometimes to submit to less favorable terms, as it is not 
always convenient, and never agreeable, to the stock broker to supply 
bank notes in the middle of the day. Other inconveniences are also 
occasionally experienced. 

The exclusion of the joint stock banks inflicts also some inconveni- 
ence and loss on the clearing bankers. The joint stock banks present 
all their bills and checks at the counters of the respective clearing 
bankers three times a day, and receive payment in bank notes. On 
the other hand, each clearing banker presents his bills and notes at 
the same hours on the several joint stock banks, at their respective 
counters, and receives payment in bank notes. To meet the claims 
made upon them daily by the private banks, the joint stock banks 
have to keep in their tills a larger amount of bank notes than they 
would keep were they members of the clearing house. And, on the 
other hand, each clearing banker has also to keep a larger amount of 
bank notes to meet the claims made upon him at his counter, by the 
joint stock banks. The customer of the private banker must also 
make provision the day before they fall due for any bills he may have 
made payable at his banker’s. For should those bills be in the hands 
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of the joint stock bank, who will present them early in the morning, 
and if provision is not previously made, the bills will be dishonored. 
Stock brokers, too, have sometimes sustained annoyance from this 
cause. They have sold stock for parties who keep their account with 
a joint stock bank, and when their check has been presented for pay- 
ment by the joint stock bank, it has not been paid. The answer given 
has been that it must come through the clearing ; and as the joint stock 
bank could not pass it through the clearing, it has been returned dis- 
honored to the broker’s customer. These inconveniences and annoy- 
ances to all parties will necessarily multiply as the business of the joint 
stock banks shall increase. 


While we recognize all the advantages which the public, the joint 
stock banks, and the private banks, would derive from admitting the 
former to the clearing, we cannot agree with him that the clearing 
house should be regulated by the legislature. The greater are its 
advantages to all, the more certainly will the bankers who now mo- 
nopolize them be disposed to share them with others. Between the 
courts of law recognizing a custom of the mercantile community and 
giving it the force of law, at the same time leaving that community 
with which it originates to alter and amend it as circumstances may 
require, and the legislature finding a custom good, and making a law to 
continue or enforce it, the difference is essential. No alteration can in 
the latter case be made in it without an appeal to the legislature ; and 
the difficulty of moving that to do what is thought proper and right 
in such matters, is in an inverse ratio to the celerity with which, 
for the benefit of commerce, changes, when discovered to be useful, 
are and should be made. We cannot except the clearing house from 
the principle that the less legislation meddles with industry, inclu- 
ding banking in all its branches, the more advantageous it is for the 
community. 

Among the topics which Mr. Gilbart discusses, are the securities in 
which bankers should invest their money. Of course, bills to be dis- 
counted are one of the chief; but “ bills drawn by persons not in trade 
ought not to be encouraged.”” “They have no business with bills.” 
They have no produce on its way to the market. On revenue all the 
credit has been taken, while it was in the process of formation, that 
it was worth, and, therefore, all bills to forestall revenue are illegiti- 
mate, they do not belong to trade and should be checked. London 
bankers will not advance on deeds, though they may be taken as a col- 
lateral security : country bankers will. Bills of lading and dock war- 
rants are not what prudent bankers like to advance on. ‘ Now and 
then they may be taken as collateral securities, but the customer that 
frequently makes such advances is conducting his business that will 
neither be for his own nor his banker’s advantage.” The value of life 
policies in a banker’s eyes is very small. _ ' ; 

The principal characteristic of Mr. Gilbart’s book is, practical 
common sense, a due subordination of all the parts of the subject, so 
that none has an undue prominence, which, being joined with a perspi- 
cuous style, accounts for the favor his works have deservedly met with. 
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THE PROGRESS OF WEALTH AND THE PRESERVATION OF ORDER. 


From the London Economist, July, 1849. 


Views of Edmund Burke—Poverty the Cause of Crime—Machinery the Source 
of Wealth—The Industrious, Provident and Wealthy are the Conservative Friends 
of Peace and Success—The Prosperous Man and the Prosperous Nation are alike 
tranquil and orderly—The Statesman’s best help-mate is the money-making citizen. 


It is remarked in the Quarterly Review, No. CLXIX, just published, 
“the warning voice of Mr. Burke, the personal character of George III, 
the vigor of Mr. Pitt, and, above all, the terrible lessons that France 
herself was at once undergoing and teaching, carried us, and nearly the 
rest of Europe, safe through the Jacobin paroxysms of democracy.” 
Admitting the powerful influence of all the causes mentioned by the Re- 
viewer, and admitting that similar personal exertions and personal 
virtues must now, and at all times, have a great and beneficial effect 
on the character and fate of every nation, we should be led into a 
grievous error if we relied exclusively on them to preserve order in 
the community. It is palpably of the first necessity, that the bulk of 
the community be well fed and prosperous, and statesmen may then be 
successfully wise, vigorous and courageous. The Reviewer himself 
supplies a strong proof of the superiority of prosperity, by observing 
that the boundless field open to individual enterprise in the United 
States, “relieving society from the pressure of poverty and turbulence, 
which constitute: the prime and awful danger of democracy in the 
over-crowded old world,” is capable of neutralizing there the disastrous 
effects of universal suffrage, and preserving order under a form of gov- 
ernment which, in Europe, is incompatible with peace and security. 
The remark first quoted from the Reviewer, tempts us to advert briefly 
to some circumstances which, wholly independent of the character and 
policy of the statesmen mentioned by the Reviewer, contributed to 
promote the rapid increase of wealth in England at the period of the 
first French Revolution. 

The subject is of considerable interest at present, when we have 
just enjoyed a similar exemption from trouble, while Europe has been 
in the paroxysms of new revolutions. It has also a limited and class 
interest. By one class of journals, wealth, the science of wealth, and 
the classes that acquire wealth, are favorite topics of railing. The 
money-getting spirit is continually anathematized by all the believers 
in medieval virtue and patriarchal simplicity. They use the utmost 
license of vituperation, too, against the plodding industry of the mer- 
cantile and maufacturing classes ; though no persons are more anxious 
than the literary hangers-on of the aristocracy, to rival or to share the 
wealth and the splendor of successful men of business. Our senti- 
mental feudalists are never tired of writing against the grasping, hard- 
hearted money makers, and sowing dissension between them and the 
laborers. On this specific account, as well as illustrating a general 
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principle of society, it is important to connect the peace of society with 
the progress of wealth. 

In fact, every man who acquires anything by his industry, gives by 
that a hostage to order. He becomes interested in possessing tran- 
quillity in proportion to his acquisition, His savings are generally put 
out to interest. He relies therefore on the future. He depends on pro- 
duction hereafter. He is a creditor of society, and his advances can 
only be repaid by peace and success. Theoretically, the matter is per- 
fectly plain. Those who are destitute must be ready for every change. 
Those who are industrious, provident and wealthy, are desirous of 
peace and enjoyment. But what is true of individuals seems, by wri- 
ters against wealth, to be considered as not true of society, and the 
men who are assiduous in their respective callings, who look closely 
after their ledgers, and endeavor to win much and waste nothing, are 
satirized and villified as publicly injurious. It is supposed, according 
to the old anti-trade, anti-social theory, and according to some prac- 
tices, too much honored by these writers, that all which the plodding 
classes gain, produce, or possess, is taken from somebody else. They 
have no faith in honest exertions, and seem to believe that they are not 
naturally rewarded. The bookseller who employs his capital in print- 
ing a work, which, but for his aid, would never be published at all, is 
accused of growing rich at the expense of authors. The manufacturer 
who erects a mill, and finds employment for a thousand persons, is too 
often described as injuring and oppressing those, who but for his inven- 
tions and schemes might have wanted food. It seems of some conse- 
quence to rescue the money-getting, wealth-making classes from this 
kind of undeserved opprobrium, by pointing out the connection between 
order and tranquillity, and their exertions at the period of the first and 
the late revolutions in France and Europe. 

It is well known to all who have attended to the economical history 
of the country, that there was such a connection—there were circum- 
stances not dependent on the policy or character of our statesmen which 
made our people prosperous. Over and over again it has been said 
that the cotton manufacture carried our country triumphantly through 
the great war with France. The success and progress of that manu- 
facture were mainly due to the inventions of Arkwright and Watt, 
stimulated by the desire for wealth, and the cultivation of cotton in 
the United States, arising from the same source—circumstances inde- 
pendent of the teaching of Mr. Burke and the policy of Mr. Pitt. From 
1785, when Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent for the admirable invention 
that he perfected, and that bears his name, was set aside, and the con- 
trivance might be freely and universally used, the progress of the cot- 
ton manufacture in England has been unexampled in the history of 
successful industries. In 1785, the manufacture having then made con- 
siderable progress, we imported 18,000,000 pounds of cotton, and in 
1796, 32,000,000 pounds. In 1806, the quantity imported was nearly 
60,000,000 pounds. Now, the growth of this great manufacture, im- 
parting enterprise to every branch of industry, giving wealth to the 
inhabitants of the towns, and absorbing to a vast extent, the rising 
population of the agricultural districts, was, fortunately for the peace of 
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England and the liberties of the world, coeval with the terrible out- 
breaks in France at the period of the first revolution; and thus the 
same manufacture which carried us through the war, also enabled 
Mr. Pitt to carry us successfully “through the Jacobin paroxysms of 
democracy.” f 

Are there any such circumstances still at work tending to explain 
our present peace, as contrasted with the disturbances on the conti- 
nent? We think there are. Though a great number of births amongst 
any given number of persons is no test of prosperity, but very often 
the reverse, the steady increase of population, without any deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the people, is such a test. The increase of 
mankind is the one great physical change which has accompanied all 
moral changes, called the progress of civilization. Our people have 
no boundless field open to individual enterprise immediately at their 
doors which they can use and cultivate; they have, however, increas- 
ing knowledge, which, giving an increase of power, is tantamount to 
possessing much territory, and accordingly they have increased more 
rapidly than perhaps any people in Europe. In a table drawn up by 
Professor Rau, and published by Mr. Mill, showing the annual in- 
crease of the population of various countries, there is only one Euro- 
pean land, Hungary—the authority is doubtful—which stands before 
England. The annual increase in the United States is said to be 2:92 
per cent. of Hungary 2°40, of England 1-78 or 1-60; the population of 
all the other countries increases at a lower rate, and in Fraace, the 
chief source of all the social disorders of Europe, and of all the opin- 
1ons and demands that are now perplexing philosophers and statesmen, 
the increase is only, according to one authority, 0-63 per cent., and 
according to another, 0°55 per cent. Between 1806 and 1846, Mr. 
Mill shows that the French have increased 214 per cent. Between 
1801 and 1841, an equal period, Mr. Porter informs us that the English 
increased 100 per cent., or nearly five times as fast as the French. 
Although a mere increase of people is not an index to prosperity, as 
lreland has unfortunately convinced us, yet there can be no permanent 
prosperity without a permanent increase of people; and when we know 
that the condition of the English—certainly of the upper and middle 
classes—in this period has improved much more than that of the 
French, the more rapid increase of our people is a proof of our much 
greater prosperity. Our increase in wealth and population has been 
accompanied by order and tranquillity. We have effected many peace 
ful reforms ; our neighbors, whose progress has been so much slower, 
whose acquisition of commercial and manufacturing wealth has been 
extremely small, have been a prey to violent revolutions. The same 
cause, then, as produces the order of the United States—room to ex~ 
pand, with actual expansion,—the means of gratifying the natural 
desires of man, the growth of wealth and prosperity, carry with them 
the growth of order. Our experience of nations is consistent with our 
experience of individuals. The prosperous man and the prosperous 
nation are alike tranquil and orderly. 

Circumstances somewhat similar to those which enabled Mr. Pitt to 
carry us safe through the Jacobin paroxysms, have continued in opera- 
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tion through the whole of this century. The enormous increase in the 
productions and population of the United States has contributed to 
stimulate our prosperity. The import of cotton is now 5,700,000 cwts., 
or 638,400,000 pounds,—being more than ten times greater than in 
1806. Every other branch of trade has grown in similar proportions. 
We have had many new inventions and new arts, similar in kind, if not 
equal in degree, to those introduced by Arkwright and Watt. Having 
remained at peace, it has been practicable to remit taxation, and the 
necessities of national intercourse have led to the removal of restric- 
tions. Their effects in opening a field to industry, and in permitting 
accumulations by individuals, have been equivalent to great mechanical 
inventions which have not been wanted ; and we have in consequence 
enjoyed, with temporary interruptions, a continual progress in pros- 
perity. Though our material welfare, now more than ever bound up 
with that of other nations, has suffered from their political convulsions, 
and though the famine in Ireland and a succession of bad harvests in 
England have been great drawbacks, and both these circumstances 
will influence our future progress, yet hitherto they have only retarded, 
not stopped it, and that having interested a continually increasing 
number of persons in the preservation of order, has assisted the gov- 
ernment in maintaining tranquillity in the midst of disturbance. The 
prosperity that is the result of what are called the sordid propensities 
of traders, is found here and in the United States to be the guarantee 
of social order. With it society may be comparatively easily governed, 
and peace secured. The statesman’s best helpmate is the money- 
making citizen. 


BANKS OF THE STATE OF OHIO. 


From the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


GeNTLEMEN,—To any on? acquainted with the high reputation of 
Hunt’s Magazine, in all matters pertaining to commerce, finance and 
general statistics, the article which recently appeared in that periodical 
in relation to the * Banks of Ohio,” must be a source of surprise and 
regret ; of surprise at the carelessness in admitting an article bearing 
on its face such an utter disregard of the most notorious facts, and of 
regret that such misrepresentations should receive the imprimature of 
a journal heretofore deemed so reliable. 

He says “the unsound condition of the (Ohio) Banks in 1838 and 
1839, became manifest, when, in 1843-44 resumption of specie pay- 
ments became necessary. Under that severe test, only eight institu- 
tions survived.” Now, among the institutions, according to this rep- 
resentation, which did not survive “ that severe test,” are the follow- 
ing: 

Franklin Bank of Cincinnati, Bank of Marietta, 
Franklin Bank of Columbus, Bank of Mount Pleasant, 
Bank of Chillicothe, F. & M. Bank of Steubenville, 
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Bank of Dayton, Columbiana Bank of New Lisbon, 
Bank of Zanesville, Bank of Geauga, 

Muskingum Bank, Zanesville, Western Reserve Bank at Warren. 
Belmont Bank, St. Clairsville, 


Here is an array of thirteen of our good old Banks, whose every 
name calls up the pleasing associations of honesty, sound currency 
and general popularity; and yet not one of them survived the fatal 
year (to Ohio Banks) of 1844. And why ? simply and solely because 
all their charters expired on the last day of December, 1842. © And yet, 
because they did not “survive” the period of their legal existence, this 
writer infers their “ unsound condition in 1838 and 1839,” and by im- 
plication, the unsound condition of the Ohio Banks at this time. What 
could be more absurd! Every dollar ever issued by each of the above 
thirteen Banks, has been redeemed, dollar for dollar, or may yet be 
when presented. Since the expiration of their charters, all the above 
Banks have been engaged in the sole business of closing their affairs, 
and some of them have entirely completed that truly “severe test.” 
All, or very nearly all, their liabilities have been paid; most of them 
have returned one hundred cents on the dollar on their capital stock ; 
and some much more. So much, then, for the truth of the assertion 
that the “ unsound condition of the Ohio Banks became manifest by the 
resumption of 1843-4, and that only eight survived that severe test.” In 
fact, several of the above named Banks were not even “suspended” in 
specie payments in 1838 and 1839. The Farmers and Mechanics Bank 
of Steubenville was of this number. 

But, “of the eight Banks which survived the resumption of 1843-44, 
three subsequently failed under disgraceful circumstances.” These 
three were the Bank of Gallipolis, the Bank of Steubenville, and the 
German Bank of Wooster, and the circumstances attending not only 
their “ failure,” but their “ getting up” were “ disgraceful” enough. All 
of these were “ defunct corporations” prior to their last disgraceful fail- 
ures. They were so regarded in Ohio. But the science of certain 
New York “ financiers” was tried upon them; they were galvanized ; 
the spasmodic and convulsive actions which followed were mistaken 
by the people for evidences of true vitality, but there was no life in them. 
In each case, to cover the deception, and as a part of the performance, 
the names of certain honest, respectable, but deceived citizens of the 
State were used as a cover to conceal the “wire pullers.’ The plots 
succeeded admirably—the proposed object was attained—the people 
were cheated—New York financiers eloped—the banks failed. But does 
this failure reflect “disgrace” upon the other Ohio Banks? As well 
might we say that the acts of the counterfeiter, the horse thief, or the 
highwayman, reflect “ disgrace” on the community whom they defraud. 

But again, this writer who has undertaken to enlighten the world in 
regard to the “ unsound condition” of the present Banks in Ohio, says 
* the effect (of the two systems now in operation in Ohio) seems to 
have been, by a parade of sham securities, to engender public confi- 
dence in institutions which are far from deserving of it.” What are 
these “sham securities?” You have already shown that the entire cir- 
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culation of one of these systems (the Independent Banks) is secured by 
a pledge, in the hands of the Treasurer of State, of either Ohio or Uni- 
ted States Stocks, received at a valuation much below their present or 
any probable future price in the New York market. Every dollar of 
the circulation of these Independent Banks, is secured by the pledge of 
a security which would, any day, realize in Wall street, more than a 
dollar in gold or silver. If this is “ sham,” in the name of all the Wall 
street brokers and penny-a-liners, tell us what is the “true thing.”— 
But this is not all. Each Bank, both the Independent and the Branch- 
es of the State Bank, is required, in addition to the other securities speci- 
fied, to keep on hand, “ at least, 30 per cent, in gold or silver coin, or 
their equivalent, one-half of which shall be in gold and silver coin, on 
the amount of its outstanding circulation,” and this “equivalent to gold 
and silver coin,” is defined to be “actual deposits with any solvent 
Bank or Banker of established credit, in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton or Baltimore, a species of assets, which, for all available purposes 
of exchange, are more than “ equivalent” to gold and silver. 

Thus, the securities guaranteed to the public by one of the systems 
in Ohio, are :-— 

Ist. A deposite of United States or Ohio Stocks, in the hands of the 
Treasurer of State, received at less than their par value, equal to the 
whole amount of notes for circulation. 

2d. The capital stock paid in of which at least 30 per cent. must be 
in gold and silver or its equivalent ; and this must be increased and kept 
up to 30 per cent. on the notes in circulation. 

3d. The whole amount of notes and bills discounted, received and 
held by the bank as what they deem a profitable investment of their 
notes in circulation, and which, in all well-managed banks, are of more 
value and greater amount than their notes in circulation. 

Is all this “ sham,” or is it substantial, reliable and ample security ? 

We will now very briefly advert to the nature and extent of the 

securities provided in the other system, known as the State Bank of 
Ohio. 
No issues or other liabilities (except the small items of the cost of 
plates, printing, stationery, office rent, &c.,) are, or can be created or 
incurred by the “State Bank of Ohio,” as such. Each branch is liable, 
on its own account, for its issues and other debts. Each is entitled to 
receive, on compliance with the terms of the charter, from the Board of 
Control, or its officers, its respective ratio of notes for circulation, which 
ratio diminishes as the capital of the bank increases beyond one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The notes for circulation being derived through 
the Board of Control, no spirit of wild and reckless speculation, on the 
part of the directory, no frauds of the officers, and no over action and 
excess of confidence on the part of the public can produce an excess of 
issues over the limits prescribed in the charter. 

The number of branches is also limited, and only the legislative 
power of the State can create any other banks than those authorized in 
the general law, which number is now very nearly taken up. 

Ten per cent. on the amount of notes for circulation which each 
branch receives, is required to be paid to the Board of Control, either in 
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money or in United States or Ohio bonds, at a low valuation, or in bonds 
secured to the satisfaction and under the sanction of the Board of Control, 
by mortgage on real property within the State, estimated at not over half 
its value, “exclusive of buildings or other fixtures subject to be de- 
stroyed by fire, by flood or other accidental occurrences, or of timber, 
mines or minerals subject to waste ;” which bonds bear seven per cent. 
interest per annum. This ten per cent. on the entire circulation com- 
poses the Safety Fund of the State Bank of Ohio, which is in the pos- 
session and under the direction of the Central Board. It now amounts 
to the sum of $812,270. 

But this fund is not, as in the New York safety fund system, the secu- 
rity to which the public is to look for its protection on the circulation of 
the State Bank of Ohio. We leave to the financial skill of New York 
bankers, to secure a dollar by the pledge of a dime. Nothing of the 
kind is attempted in Ohio. On the contrary, without any reference to 
the safety fund, in the event of a failure of a branch, the entire capital 
and assets of all the branches, are at once liable for the redemption of 
the failing branch. Here is the security afforded to the public. “Each 
solvent branch shall contribute, in the ratio of the circulation to which 
it is entitled, to the sum necessary for redeeming the notes of the failing 
branch,” “and may be remunerated for such contribution, from the 
safety fund,” &c. This is the great feature which distinguishes the 
State Bank of Ohio from all other plans of banking, and which seems 
not to be understood abroad, and not by all at home. ‘The safety fund 
is not held to secure the public, but solely as a fund from which the 
branches themselves are reimbursed for contributions in aid of a branch 
that has failed; whilst the public have the entire assets of all, as security 
for the notes of each. 

Let us now apply this test to the solvency of the Ohio Banks in 
1843-44. The writer says that of the eight which survived that period, 
three subsequently failed. Suppose, then, that the entire assets, not 
only of the five which did survive, but of the thirteen whose charters 
then expired, all of which were not only solvent, but in the aggregate 
held their entire capital unimpaired, and what would have been the 
result? Would the public have then lost one dollar? Certainly not. 
Nor, it is confidently asserted, can it ever lose one dollar under the 
joint liability of the branches of the State Bank of Ohio for the issues 
of each other. 

But it is true, after all, that we must look to the character of its bills 
discounted, in order truly to appreciate the condition of a bank. Hence, 
in order to prejudice the public mind against the Ohio Banks, the afore- 
said writer, without giving any reason whatever for his opinion, and 
perhaps without having any, asserts that “ in Ohio the tendency is rather 
to discount notes for goods purchased and sold upon credit, which are 
gradually extending and becoming more hazardous.” 

All the light we have on this point is derived from the last quarterly 
report of the Auditor of State, of the returns made to him by the Ohio 
Banks, of their respective conditions. This report exhibits the state- 
ments of all the Ohio Banks, on the first Monday of May, 1849. Un- 
fortunately, however, for our present purpose, it makes no distinction 
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between domestic notes and foreign bills; but exhibits the aggregate 
amount of “notes and bills discounted”—viz: $14,981,133 50. But 
the statement of the State Bank of Ohio and Branches of July 2d, 1849, 
does, so far as it is concerned, afford the desired information. This 
shows the amount of “Bills of Exchange” held by the Branches 
$6,504,720 04, and of “notes discounted” $3,108,871 03. 

This shows the Branches to be in possession of more than two dollars 
in accredited bills of exchange, which are themselves “ money,” to one 
invested in “notes.” Allowing the same ratio to the other banks, 
we would have in round numbers in available Bills of Exchange 
$10,000,000, and in domestic notes $5,000,000. 

As regards the character of the Bills of Exchange held by the Ohio 
banks, [ would remark that, as the exports of the State, consisting 
mostly of the necessaries of life, as wheat, flour, corn, hogs, cattle, 
wool, butter, cheese and the other varied and immense products of her 
rich soil, her free labor and manufacturing skill, afford a basis more than 
broad enough for all the exchanges the banks can purchase, it would 
attribute to the bankers of the State a very small modicum of com- 
mon sense and skill in their business, to suppose that they would 
prefer bills based on those exports which always command cash, to 
the purchase of “notes for goods sold on credit.” And why is a bill 
drawn against a consignment of cotton or sugar, held by a bank in New 
Orleans any better, safer or more reliable “currency on which interna- 
tional commerce is conducted,” than a bill drawn against a consignment 
of wheat, flour, pork or wool, held by an Ohio bank ? 

The banking capital of the city of Cincinnati, in her six banks, is 
$1,680,000. The exports of that place alone, for the year ending 
August 31, 1848, amounted to the sum of $64,194,582 46, equal to 
about $40 of exports, to one of bank capital; a field quite wide enough 
to glean in, one would suppose. 

I have no means of ascertaining the relative proportion of bank capital 
to the exports of other parts of the State. But I have before me a list 
of Bills of Exchange held by a country bank, the capital of which is 
$100,000, which list amounts to over $200,000, mostly payable in 
eastern cities, all based on legitimate commercial transactions, all ma- 
turing within four months, and every dollar of which, in all human pro- 
bability, will be promptly paid at maturity. 1 have no reason for sup- 
posing, that the bills of this bank are any better as regards security or 
certainty of payment than the average of all the bills held by all the 
banks of the State, with perhaps one or two exceptions. 

As to the notes held by the Ohio Banks, the writer in the Magazine is 
probably as much at fault, as he certainly is as to the amount and 
character of the Bills of Exchange. A note may be, and often is, based 
on as legitimate a transaction as a Bill of Exchange. A large portion 
of those who purchase cattle to drive or feed, horses, hogs, sheep, &c., 
make their notes payable directly to, and at the bank of which they 
borrow; and rely on the sale of the articles, at home or abroad as they 
may prefer for the payment of the loan. 

This is just as safe, just as legitimate and may be as profitable bank- 
ing as the purchase of Bills of Exchange. It usually affords the best 
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field for the diffusion of bank notes which, in the hands of merchants, 
pass quickly from bank to bank, but when distributed in small sums, 
among farmers, are much longer in performing their more varied func- 
tions. 

Thus I have in a very hurried manner, and without any care in the 
arrangement, thrown together a few facts which may tend to remove 
from the public mind, the erroneous impressions designed to be made 
by the writer in the Magazine, in reference to the past and present con- 
dition of the Ohio banks. To explain, or even allude to all the secu- 
rities and guards provided in both, or either of the present systems of 
banking in operation in Ohio, would require more time than is at my 
command, and more space than you would be disposed to yield to the 
subject. It may be said that both systems are, in some sense, experi- 
mental. And in this advancing age, what is not? Yet it is believed 
that both possess advantages adapted to the wants and requirements of 
our people and to the views of our capitalists, embraced in no other 
system of banking known to the world. So long as the United States 
and the State of Ohio are solvent, so long are the issues of the inde- 
pendent banks certainly secured. 

And as for the State Bank system, there are those who believe that 
great as the securities of the United States, and of Ohio certainly are, 
yet a fair investment of the assets of a bank in bills and notes based on 
the exports of a State, are even more to be relied on as the sure and 
certain guarantees against suspension or insolvency. Uniting as it does 
a common interest and a common liability, all under one supervision 
and one control, not of mere politicians and place-hunters, but of those 
who have a deep interest, a large experience and great caution in its 
management, at the same time placing on each Branch the responsi- 
bility, and yielding to each the profits of its separate management, it is 
believed to combine a degree of security to the public, capacity for 
useful business and acceptableness to capitalists, unknown or uncom- 
bined in any other system of banking. J. A. 


STEUBENVILLE, August 9, 1849. 


Trape or Cincinnati.—The exports of prominent articles from Cincinnati for 
the last five years ending September 1, have been as follows: (fractions omitted.) 
Articles, Sept. 1, 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
Cheese, boxes, . . . . 40,000 35,000 70,000 59,000 55,000 
Flour, bbl. . . . . «. 151,000 194,000 582,000 201,000 
Lard, bbls. . . . . . 24,000 22,000 49,000 81,000 
Lard, kegs, .. . . . 159,000 135,000 150,000 208,000 
Pork and Bacon, hhds. 13,000 15,000 31,000 37,000 
Do. tierces, . 3,400 3,800 7,800 8,800 
Do. bbls. . . 101,000 29,000 137,000 196,000 186,000 
Pork in bulk, lbs. . . . 554,000 404,000 3,478,000 4,759,000 924,000 
Whiskey, bbls. . . . . 109,000 133,000 184,000 186,000 137,000 
[Norz.—Here is an export in 5 years, of 750,000 barrels of Whiskey, equivalent 
in value, at $6 per barrel, to four and a half millions of dollars. One half of this 
sum applied to collegiate instruction, or to the ‘‘ dissemination of knowledge amon 
men,’’ would have exerted a happy effect upon the condition of the next generation. 
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STATE FINANCES. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Official Report of the Treasurer. 


Treasury DerarTMENT, Harrisburg, Aug. 14, 1849. 
To Wm. F. Johnston, Governor of Pennsylvania: 

Str :—In obedience to the requirements of the 35th and 36th see- 
tions of the act of the 10th April last, the undersigned respectfully 
submits to your Excellency the following exhibit of the finances of 
Pennsylvania : 

Receipts for 1849. 


By amount of money received in State ae from the 10th of April 








to the 14th of August, 1849, . . o 6 © 0 ow we ct + 0 YS,373,256 80 
Expenditures 
Paid loan made to meet February interest, . . . . . $261,868 36 
Canal Commissioners and lock-keepers’ wages on State 
works, .. ~cevcecseecsestese¢ « SRS 
Damages on canals, &e. dh > cg es A A” Odi Ena eR ae 13,623 00 
Hospital forInsane Poor, . . 5 ee ew On eee 20,000 00 
Public Institutions in Philadelphia, oa a 14,000 00 
August Interest on State Debt, and Tioga, F Pottsville and 
Danville guarantees, . . . - « « « 1,014,747 01 
Expenses of Government, &c., . . . 2.» s+ © + + 75,822 61 
1,868,091 80 
Balance, . 2 . 6 0 (sé st 6s ee es ee 


Estimated Receipts. 
From the 14th August, 1849, to the Ist February, 1850, viz — 


From the public works, . . . . . « » «+ « « « $729,000 00 

From outstanding taxes, < - * & + 6 e eee eee 

From tavern licenses, = osnecsc ee Ee 

From tax on dividends and bank stocks, . - . 55,326 00 

Money collected, and in hands of unfaithful i agents, - + 91,000 00 

From all other resources, . . - « « .» 604,674 00 
$1,704,500 00 
$2,009,665 00 


Estimated Expenditures. 
Sinking Fund, being the amount of State Debt paid off 


this year, . . ‘ + $204,438 §7 
Payments from the 14th of August, to “the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1850, as per appropriation bill,. . . . . . . 698,000 00 


Interest on State Debt, Ist of February, 1008, © . 3 943,000 00 
—_—— $1,845,438 87 





Excess, . . ear — + « « $164,226 13 
This balanceof $164,226 13, being an excess in the Treasury unappropriated, can 
be applied under the 30th section of ‘the act approved on the 10th April, 1849, to the 
completion of the North Branch Canal. 
Respectfully submitted, 
G. J. Batt, State Treasurer. 
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Te his Excellency, Gov. Wm. F. Johnston: 

By the foregoing statement I report a balance in the Treasury, ap- 
plicable to the North Branch Canal, of $164,226 13. The Auditor 
General prepared and signed two reports to your Excellency on this 
subject, the first showing an unappropriated “ excess” or balance in the 
Treasury of $2,326 13, and the second an unappropriated balance of 
$22,726 13. 1 could not concur with that officer in either of said re- 
ports, therefore declined signing them. 

I could not conscientiously sign either of them, for the reason that 
they fell short of the sum required by the act of the Assembly for 
the North Branch Canal, by over $126,000, while my estimates which 
I have carefully revised, showed a sum more than sufficient to au- 
thorize the commencement of that work. 

Under the circumstances, I deem it to be my duty to lay before you 
the foregoing statement, exhibiting the unappropriated balance in the 
Treasury, in order that you may take such action in the premises as in 
your wisdom may be best for the interest of the State. 

The estimated receipts in the Treasury from the public works, out- 
standing taxes and other sources of revenue mentioned, are based upon 
a careful examination of the income from those sources in previous 
years, and it is confidently believed they can be relied on, especially if 
collections are pressed with that energy which I am aware it is your 
desire to infuse into the business operations of all the departments of 
the Government. 

A considerable sum can also be realized by pressing the collection of 
the large amount of accounts now in the hands of various collecting 

ents. 

“The large appropriation of over $1,200,000 to the public works, by 
the late General Assembly, will discharge the State indebtedness thereon, 
and will free the Treasury the coming year of that burthen. In conse- 
quence, we may safely calculate that no more than $300,000 will be 
required by the State works the ensuing year. 

In this view of the subject, there can be no hesitancy in saying, that 
the State debt may be reduced at least three hundred thousand dollars 
next year, and at the same time give, under the act of the 10th of 
April last, the sum of from $750,000 to $900,000 towards the com- 
pletion of the North Branch Canal. 

It now remains with your excellency to decide what shall be done in 
the premises the present season. 

With consideration, I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
G. J. Batt, State Treasurer. 

Treasury Department, Harrisburg, Aug. 14, 1849. 

Pennsytvanta State Dest.—The Philadelphia North American announces 
the purchase, by the State of Pennsylvania, for the sinking fund, of $113,500 of the 


State Loan, for $100,001 12. 

It is also estimated that $150,000 more will be applicable for this purpose be- 
tween this time and the Ist of December next. Nearly the whole amount alread 
expended has been furnished by Mr. Browne, Register of Wills, and Mr. Deal, 
Treasurer of Philadelphia county—the former from the Collateral Inheritance Tax, 


the latter from the Licenses under the late law. 
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Finances of Pennsylvania. 
From the Editorial Correspondence of the N. O. Bulletin. 
PuiwapeLpuia, August 1, 1849. 


For the first time since Pennsylvania resumed the payment of her 
interest, she to-day makes the semi-annual payment of it, amounting to 
upwards of one million of dollars, without the aid of any temporary 
loan, her current income not only affording ample means for the pur- 
pose, but also leaving a handsome surplus still in the treasury. Not- 
withstanding the censure which the foreign bond-holders have so freely 
and so unjustly cast upon her, the noble old Keystone has acted in the 
most honorable manner as regards her creditors, for though she faltered 
for a short period in the punctual payment of her interest, under the 
dreadful commercial and financial tornado that swept the country some 
few years since, she soon rallied and adopted a system of taxation and 
finance which enables her to meet all her engagements promptly and 
punctually, and her finances are now on a solid and prosperous foun- 
dation. When the general suspension of specie payments took place 
in 1837, and the whole currency of the country was in irredeemable 
bank paper, and all the business transactions of the community, and all 
the revenue of the State, were collected in it, the State honorably re- 
fused to compel her creditors to receive this bank paper for the interest 
on the debt, but by special act of the Legislature, directed that the dis- 
count on it should be paid to the bond-holders, so as to make the pay- 
ments to them equal to specie. What an honorable contrast does this 
afford to the conduct of Great Britain and other European nations, who, 
with a depreciated paper currency, compelled the public creditors to 
receive their interest in it, when the capital on which that interest was 
payable, had been furnished im gold and silver. Great Britain pursued 
this course from 1797 until 1819, though during a considerable portion 
of that period her bank paper was depreciated upwards of thirty per 
cent., and she by that means defrauded (that is the correct term) her 
creditors by the operation of about £50,000,000 sterling. When John 
Bull makes such an uproar about American repudiation (which I am 
very far from attempting to excuse or to palliate,) he might, I think, re- 
collect this small specimen of it on his own part, amounting to twenty 
fold more than has ever oceurred in the United States. 

In addition to providing for her current expenses and interest, Penn- 
sylvania has also established an efficient sinking fund, not a fictitious or 
uncertain one. ‘The usual plan on such occasions is, to declare that any 
surplus revenue shall be the sinking fund, and if there is no surplus, 
there is of course no fund; but this State has specially appropriated 
and set apart for the purpose, the income from certain specific taxes, 
which eannot be applied to any other purpose, than the reduction 
of the debt, binding herself to provide from other means for her ex- 
penses and interest. The amount, which will this year probably be 
300,000 dollars, is devoted to buying up the debt at the market value, 
and these investments accumulating at compound interest with the an- 
nual addition of $300,000, will soon make rapid inroads into the capi- 
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tal of the debt. People generally, do not appear to take into view, that 
the burthen of a debt upon one of our growing States, even if the debt 
itself is not reduced, is yearly lessening by the increased wealth, re- 
sources and population by which it is to be sustained, and in the case 
of this State, will be still further lessened by the yearly increase of 
revenue from her immense public works, arising from the increase of 
her trade, travel, production and population. ‘These works, in a few 
years will, no doubt, pay their whole expenses and interest without the 
aid of special taxation. 


FINANCES OF FRANCE. 


Fluctuations of the French Funds at various periods between the Revolution of 
February, 1848, and August 13, 1849.—Prospective Condition of the Government 
Finances for 1849-’50. 


The following are the quotations of the Three Per Cents and Five Per Cents, 
and of the Stock of the Bank of France. The latter, at par, is 3,000 Francs 


per share. 
Date. Fives. Threes, B’k Shares. 


1848. F.C. F.C. F. 
Constitutional Government,. . . . . Feb. 23, 116 25 13 75 3,180 
Provisional Government,. . . . . . March, 93 0 57 0 2,400 
We 6 EG eters ee 6 3s Mirek hy, 80 0 48 0 2,090 
National Workshops,. .. . . . . March3l, 59 50 39 50 1,173 
Circular Commissioners,. . . . . . April 6, 50 25 33 25 965 
Elections, .......... . April24, 6050 4075 1,180 
Installation of Constituent Assembly, . May 11, 1375 4950 1,220 
Insurrection of June,. . ... . . Julyl, 69 50 46 0 1,275 
Meopremiom, . 215 10+. 2 « Salys, 80 0 5150 ~~ 1,300 
Foreign Affairs, ....... . De.}, 6615 44 5 1,380 
Election of President,. . . . . . . Dec. 18, 719 40 48 15 1,780 

1849. 
Return of Confidence,. . . . . - Mayl, 99 0 5825 2,400 
Ledru Rollin and Boichot, . . . . . May2l, 17 75 47 15 2,165 
Insurrection of June 13,1849, . . . June 13, 81 20 50 25 2,175 
Repression, Peas ts » 6 + « ee, 83 85 52 50 2,220 
Pacification of Lyons, . ... . . June ls, 8790 6480 2,375 
Last quotation, ....... . . Aug. 13, 8890 5395 2,275 


From the London Economist, August 11, 1849. 


M. Passy has laid before the Legislative Assembly his view of the 
finances of France, and it is not favorable to the government of Louis 
Philippe. “For the last ten years (is one of the first of his statements) 
the equilibrium of the budget has ceased to exist. Ever since the end 
of 1839, there has not been a year that has not added to the number of 
deficits of the treasury. For three years previous to 1848 the deficits 
have arisen from 100 to 162 millions, to reach in 1849 the number of 
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257 millions.” “At the end of the financial year of 1847 the deficits 
that had successively fallen to the charge of the treasury in eight years 
past, formed a total of 897,764,093f. and the produce of the mortgage 
fund had only been sufficient to cover that amount to the extent of 
442,249,115f. During the same lapse of time the loan of 450 millions, 
contracted in virtue of the law of the 25th of June 1841, had been 
spent, and 35 millions of perpetual interest had been added to the 
grand livre. When the budget of 1848 was voted, it admitted as a 
probability, a deficit of 48 millions on the ordinary service, and 169 
millions on the extraordinary. ‘This budget was in course of execution 
when the revolution of February came on.” There was, then, a very 
rapid accumulation of debts in the last ten years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

There was also a very rapid increase of expenditure. According to 
Mr. Porter’s tables, the expenditure was in 1829, £40,596,577, in 1830, 
£43,805,684, and it jumped up in 1831] to £48,584,439. It went 
down in 1834 to £42,542,377; but it subsequently increased, till it 
reached in 1848, according to Mr. M‘Culloch, the sum of £54,400,000. 
According to M. Passy, the ordinary expenses of 1849 will not exceed 
1,408,776,384f, or £56,300,000. At the same time he contemplates an 
ordinary expenditure for 1850 of upwards of £47,000,000, and an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of upwards of £60,000,000. We admit that 
this sum is not large for a population of 35,400,000, in comparison to 
the expenditure of our country, £52,000,000 for a population of 
28,000,000. But the resources of the two people must be considered, 
as well as what they are accustomed to. It has been estimated, for 
example—and though the estimate may rest on Mo very accurate data, 
it is approximatively correct, and may serve as a specimen of the 
whole—that the number of persons in the United Kingdom who enjoy 
incomes of £40 a year and upwards is 2,750,000; while the number 
of persons who enjoy incomes in France, exceeding £36, is not more 
than 671,000. With a population a fifth less than that of France, the 
number of persons whose incomes are capable of contributing to the 
public revenues without excessive inconvenience, is four times as great; 
and measured by that test, the burden of taxation in our country is 
much less than the burden of taxation in France. Moreover, a very 
large part of our taxation, all that which pays the dividend on the 
National Debt to English subjects, is not taken and appropriated by the 
government for its own purposes, it is merely collected from the whole 
people to be paid back to a part of them, all the recipients being indi- 
viduals who pay the taxes. The taxation of France, which at first 
sight appears light in relation to the number of people, is, in fact, ex- 
tremely onerous in relation to their fortunes. 

What they have been accustomed to, seems to us a still more im- 
portant consideration than the positive amount of taxation. Thus it is 
creditable to our statesmen: it marks, as has been observed by M. 
Michel Chevalier, the skilfulness and wisdom of our government, that 
a reduction of expenditure, after the conclusion of the peace in 1815, 
was rapid and continual. But it was not so in France. The number 
of persons employed under our government has been lessened ; but 

26* 
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both the number of persons employed under the French government 
has been augmented, and its expenditure, in relation to the time of the 
great war, has been much increased. According to the authors of the 
Histoire Parlementaire the popularity of the Emperor was much on 
the wane in 1808, on account of the demands he made on the blood 
and treasure of the people for the aggrandisement of the dynasty of 
Napoleon. On examination, we shall find that the people have been 
more tormented by taxation to serve the purposes of the dynasties of the 
Bourbons, or keep up a great and mistaken system in which the sover- 
eigns had no personal interest, than ever they were, with the exception 
of the three last years of the empire, under Bonaparte. “Though the 
increase of population and resources of France subsequent to his time 
might have warranted some increase of expenditure, our readers will 
perhaps learn with astonishment that the average of the taxes levied on 
the French under Louis Philippe was nearly three times as great as the 
average of taxes they had to pay under the Emperor. We will quote 
the statement from a work entitled, “ France, her Governmental. Adminis- 
trative, and Social Organization,” published in 1844: 

The ave of taxes levied upon the eighty-six departments of France during 
the Em ire, the Restoration, and the pocsnet eocaee (that of Louis Philippe) 


is as follows :— 
Francs, 


During the Empire, . . . . + «© «© + « + «© «+ 544,000,000 
During the Restoration, . . . . . . . . « + ~ 950,000,000 
During the present Government, . . . . . . . « 1,360,000,000 - 


Thus, in the 15 years of the Consulate and of the Empire of Napoleon, when France 
was constantly en in wars, with the exception of the short peace of Amiens, 
the total amount of contributions paid by the eighty-six departments was 8,160,000,000 
francs ; in the 15 years of the Restoration, the same departments paid 14,250,000,000 
francs; and in the thirteen years of the reign of the citizen king, they have paid 
14,210,000,000 francs. 


That comes down only to 1844; continued to 1848, as subsequent 
to 1844, the expense was much increased, the comparison would be 
still more unfavorable to the government of Louis Philippe. M. 
Michel Chevalier, writing in 1848, said, “the whole naval and mili- 
tary expense under Bonaparte in 1802, was 315 million francs; and 
the military and naval expense in 1846, under Louis Philippe, exceeded 
576 millions.” “Except 1806,” he adds, “no year of the reign of 
Napoleon, till 1811, exceeded, for military and naval purposes, the 
expense of 1846.” But the increase of expense for the civil adminis- 
tration appears to have been greater than that for the military. At least 
the number of persons employed by the government is astonishingly 
large. The cost is said by the author of “France” to be £18,462,124. 
Mr. Herries, on the 16th ult., called the public attention to the fact 
stated by Mr. Porter, that the number of persons in the service of our 
government had been reduced between 1815 and 1835, from 27,365 to 
23,500, and their salaries at the latter period was £2,780,000. The 
number of such persons employed in France was in 1844, not less than 
900,000. Including the police, the number was 992,000, and adding 
the military, the government of France may be said to comprise 
1,392,000 persons, or about 1-26th part of the whole population. The 
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number of persons employed in the government of the two countries 
does not admit of an accurate comparison between England and France, 
because the bulk of our municipal and county magistrates and officers, 
are either not appointed by the Crown, or do not receive salaries, while 
all such persons are appointed directly or indirectly by the Crown in 
France. At the same time, it is evident that the number of persons 
employed in administering the government of France, is much greater 
than is employed in administering the government of England. A Ger- 
man writer estimates them at fifteen times as many. As a specimen 
- the increase in France, we may quote that of the Ministry of the 
nterior. 


In 1807, when France had one hundred and thirty departments, the expense of 
the Ministry of the Interior was 740,273 francs; it is now, when the number of 
departments is only eighty-six, threefold. Under the Empire, there were in the 
Ministry four chiefs of de artments ; in 1819, six; in 1823, seven; in 1824, eight; 
and now, (1845) M. Duchatel has, under his orders, an Under-Secretary of State, 
a private secretary, three directors, thirteen heads of departments, and sections, 
and thirty-nine chief clerks. The number of officials has increased more rapidly 
since the revolution, (1830). It amounts to a fourth more than at the period of 
the Restoration. The Finance Ministry, which in 1830 had 59,700 officials, has 
now more than that number by 12,890. The several ministerial offices in Paris alone 
employed, in 1830, 2,539 officials, with salaries of 8,836,000 francs; and in 1844, 
3,060, with salaries of 9,962,800 francs; or the administration at Paris alone cost 
1,126,500 francs more in 1844 than in 1830.* 


It is well observed by M. Passy “ that the effect of every revolution 


is double. It creates increased expenditure, and reduces receipts.” But 
we may almost be permitted to doubt whether such acute and terrible 
squanderings as that of M. Ledru Rollin and his associates, which, gene- 
rating great alarm and confusion, must soon come to an end, is on the 
whole more injurious than the continued and ehronic increase of ex- 
penditure and debt such as characterised the last ten years of the gov- 
ernment of the citizen King. 

A great mistake is afloat as to the prosperity of France. The 
Times, for example, speaks of the “ expansion of the national resources 
under Louis Philippe;” but if any such expansion had taken place, 
it would have shown itself by an increase of the people. Whenever 
and wherever national resources increase, the population increases. 
Fully analysed, it may, indeed, be said that there is no other test of 
prosperity than their continual and permanent increase. They will 
always breed fully up to the means of subsistence, and if these means 
be abundant, the increase will be rapid. Certainly, we have seen 
official accounts of immense imports and exports, particularly exports; 
but how much of them were sent to Algeria to supply the wants of 
the army, and were paid for out of the government expenditure, did 
not appear in the returns. Certainly, too, we know, from authentic 
sources, that while the imports and exports were assuming, at least on 
paper, an appearance of expansion, the shipping of France, one index 
of prosperity, was declining. M. Michel Chevalier tells us that the 
number of great ships—ships of 300 tons and upwards—had fallen off 


*Muller’s Statistiches Handbach, for 1845. 
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in nine years, betwixt 1837 and 1846, 21 per cent., or from 300 to 
237. In 1830, according to Mr. M‘Culloch, the number of ships was 
14,852 ; in 1840, 15,600; and 1844, 13,679. Without giving us any 
specific data, M. Blanqui, in his recent work, Sur des Classes Ouvrieres, 
referred to in the Economist on June 2d, complains loudly of the decay 
of manufactures in France, and explains at some length the cause of 
the decline, and the deterioration in the condition of the workmen. 
We have, on several occasions, quoted from M. Thiers, Mr. M‘Culloch, 
and others, statements of the alarming number of actual paupers and 
of persons scarcely able to subsist in France. We have shown, on the 
authority of Mr. M‘Culloch, that not only is the agriculture of France 
extremely bad, in relation to that of England—not only does one acre 
in England yield considerably more than two acres in France—not 
only do two husbandmen in England supply a surplus of food for 
four other individuals, while in France two husbandmen only supply 
a surplus to feed one other person—but, bad as agriculture is in 
France, it is becoming worse. The number of cattle and horses is 
falling off, and the consumption of butchers’? meat throughout the 
country is declining. This sad condition does not date from the Revo- 
lution of 1848 ; all these facts relate to France in the palmy and pros- 

rous days of Louis Philippe, and indicate, with unerring certainty, 
that the general malaise, which M. Blanqui notices as heralding that great 
storm, was a more effective cause of the revolution than the writing and 
talking of demagogues. 


We may confirm this general view by a quotation from Le Libre 
Echange, of February 13, 1848. Unfortunately, M. Frederic Bastiat’s 
calm and thoughtful wisdom was not appreciated by either the bigoted 
and spendthrift coercionists, who insisted on carrying out their own 
system by forts and armies, or their antagonists, the republicans, who 
ran to the other extreme, and in the fury of their self-will made a sweep- 
ing and a devastating change. 


Without speaking (said M. Bastiat) of the embarrassment of our finances— 
of which the principal source is the application of those ideas which form the 
system of protection—a painful langour affects all the branches of the national 
industry. Agriculture vezetates, manufactures languish, our mercantile marine 
dies out. Some particular branches of industry sutier more than others :—such, 
for example, as that of the wine growers, who complain incessantly and with 
reason ; such as the linen manufacture, which suffers not less though it complains 
not, lest it should advocate freedom of trade, which can alone save it. But it 
may be said that the evil is general. There is not at present a single branch of 
industry of which the condition can be praised. . . . It is aremarkable thing 
in fact that the distress (malaise) which afflicts France extends with double intensity 
to all its foreign possessions. 

But the most decisive test of the very slow progress and condi- 
tion of France, is the state of the population. Mr. J. 8. Mill, in his 
recent work on political economy, says, in accordance with other 
authorities, that “the census of 1806 showed a population of 29,107,425. 
In 1846, according to the census of that year, it had only increased 
to 35,409,486, being an increase of litte more than 21} per cent. in 
forty years.” [But that increase took place in a retarding ratio. It 
was greater under Napoleon than under the elder Bourbons, and greater 
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under the latter than under Louis Philippe. We take the proof from 
Mr. Mill :— . 


‘In the 27 years, from 1815 to 1842, the population only increased 18 per cent. ; 
and during that period, with progressively increasing slowness, namely, in the 
first 11 years, 9 per cent.; in the next 9 years, less than 6 per cent. ; and in 7 years, 
from 1835 to 1542, 3 1-10th per cent. only.” According to the official returns 
analysed by M. Legoyt (and quoted by Mr. Mill), the increase of the popula- 
tion, which from 1801 to 1806 was at the rate of 1-28 per cent. annually, averaged 
only 0°47 per cent. from 1806 to 1831; from 1831 to 1836 it averged 0-60 per 
cent.; and from 1836 to 1841, 0-41 per cent.; and from 1841 to 1846, 0-68 per 
cent: but M. Legoyt is of opinion that the population was “‘ understated in 1841, 
and the increase between that time and 1846 consequently overstated; and that the 
great increase during the period was something intermediate between the last two 
averages and not more than 1 in 200.” 


The extraordinary fact then is, that the French population, who 
were not reconciled to the waste of life and treasure which took place 
under Bonaparte by his splendid victories, then actually increased in 
numbers, and, we must believe, increased in wealth and material well- 
being much faster than under the elder Bourbons, and faster still than 
under Louis Philippe. It is plain from these facts that, instead of 
society expanding rapidly in France, in which alone is health and 
safety, it was coming to a dead lock before the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary ; and such is the fatal mistake of the system there followed— 
such the error of their creed, or the perversity of their politicians— 
that the course since pursued has terribly increased the mischief, 
“ By far the strangest feature in M. Passy’s statement,” says the Times, 
“is the total absence of any real and positive proposition for the 
reduction of the public expenditure.” The system, of which the prin- 
cipal features were an increase of expenditure and debt, with no in- 
crease, if not a positive decrease, of resources, is to be continued and 
aggravated. M. Passy, like his colleagues, regards an extension of 
the functions of government—and of course an increase of expense— 
as a necessary consequence of the increase of civilization. According 
to the French theory, as men become more enlightened, moral and wise, 
they are less to be trusted, and require more government. 

We do not regard ourselves as over prosperous in England; we 
complain much, and justly, of the pressure of population, but in forty 
years, when the French increased only 21} per cent., our population 
increased 100 per cent., or four times as much as that of France; and, 
what is of more importance, it has increased not in a retarding but in 
an accelerating ratio. Between 1801 and 1811, the increase was 18-50 
per cent.; between 1831 and 1841 it was 28-24 per cent. The popu- 
Jation of the United States, undoubtedly the most prosperous country 
of the globe, increases still faster than our population, though we come 
nearly next to them; but the population of France, with two excep- 
tions, increases more slowly than any population of the civilized 
world. A population that does not increase is not prosperous; and we 
may find a clue to many of the disasters of France in the wonderful 
disproportion between the increase of the population and of the govern- 
ment expenditure. ‘The latter has gone on in an accelerating ratio. In 
forty years, the increase of the people was 214 per cent.—the increase 
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of expenditure 2} fold, or 250 per cent. We may all mourn with the 
Times, as France seems likely to be the centre of continued convul- 
sions in Europe, that there is to be no substantial alteration in her 
system and expenditure. 


The French Funds. 


In the year of grace, 1805, before the battle of Austerlitz, the public 
(French) funds stood at 61 francs. On the arrival of the news of that 
great victory they fell to 59 francs 80 centimes. A glorious peace 
raised them to 60 fr. 60 centimes. 

Before the birth of the King of Rome (20 April, 1811,) the price 
was 8] francs 50 centiines. ‘The day following that event the price 
fell to 78 france 75 centimes. 

In 1814, before the fall of the emperor Napoleon, the funds stood at 
45.25. After the entrance of the allied armies into Paris they rose to 
49.50. A provisional government was appointed and they rose to 52 
francs. The deposition of the emperor was decreed and they rose to 
55.75. His abdication raised them to 63.50. 

In 1815, before the landing of the ex-emperor at Cannes, the funds 
stood at 84.61. On the news of his arrival they fell to 77.60. After 
his re-entry into Paris they stood at 73. He set out for the army, en- 
couraged by a fall to 54.75. He gained the battle of Ligny, and they 
declined to 53.50. Yet after the disaster at Waterloo, they rose to 59.70. 

On the second abdication of the emperor, and the re-entrance of the 
allied armies, the funds rose to 61 francs. So that, in point of fact, the 
price of stocks was lower, by 1-20 after the battle of Austerlitz, than 
after the re-entrance of the allied armies into Paris.—{La Presse. 


There is every promise that the monetary history of 1849, will 
prove as fertile in singular events as the two years just passed, and such 
as will differ from both as widely as those have differed from each other. 
The commencement of a new era in France, the final development of 
our free trade in grain, and many other causes, are sufficient to insure 
this. If, however, a new element, such as could never have entered 
the mind in its wildest guesses, had been wanted to make us look to 
the future with lively wonder, nothing could have been presented more 
calculated to do so, or more curious as the termination of all the broad 
and heterogeneous occurrences we have recently witnessed, than the 
discovery of the gold mines of California. 

In 1847 the range of fluctuation in Consols was full 15 per cent., 
. being greater than had been known for 18 years, while it also consid- 
erably exceeded the range during the respective years of the declaration 
of war against Great Britain by the French Convention, the first bank 
suspension, 1797, the Irish rebellion, and the battle of Waterloo. 
During the year 1848, it had been 10 per cent., namely, from 90 to 80, 
which is quite equal to what on the average took place on those 
occasions. [The Times. 
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STOCKS IN LONDON. 
LONDON LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The number of shares of each, par value and amount paid per share, dividend in 
1848, value per share in London, July 1849, and paid up capital in dollars. 
The following list includes those whose shares are quoted on ’ Change. 

Paid up 
Paidup Capital 

Per Share. Dollars, 

50. 1,000,000 

ll 2,750,000 7.14 - 

50 6.6 631,000 13h“ 

100 16 240,000 4d - 

50 «65 300,000 7 sh. per sh. 

100 10 250,000 5 per cent. 

100 10 250,000 3 - 

50 «5 14 sh. per share 
50 5 500,000 6sh. pershare 5.15 
4,651 20 20 465,000 5} percent. 15 

25,000 20 3 375,000 6 ™ 
1,000,000 6 - 
20,000 36.10 3,650,000 5 
2,400 50 600,000 12 we 
7,500 10 375,000 12 sh. per share 15 

13,453 5.13 379,000 1 per share 

50,000 2.10 625.000 

10,000 10 500,000 

20,000 2 200,000 

3,900 12.10 243,000 
31,000 12.10 1,937,000 
10,000 15 750,000 
10,000 2 100,000 
25,000 2.10 312,000 5 per cent. 
5,000 5 125,000 8 = 
30,000 2300,000 5 2 2 
- 2,500 125,000 25 sh. per share 26 
. 200,000 500,000 5 “ 5.10 
5,000 250,000 10} per cent. 
5 “e 


Per 
Share. 
£500 

100 


Dividend 
1848. 
£3.10 per cent. 


Value 
Per Share. 


£75. 


No. of 
Shares. 
2,000 
50,000 
24,000 
3,000 
12,000 
5,000 
4,000 


Albion Life In. Co. 
Alliance Fire, . . . 
Atlas Life, . 
Argus Life, . . . 
British Commercial, 
Clerical Life, 
County Fire, 

Crown Life, . 
Eagle Life, 
European Life, 
Freemasons Life, 
Globe Fire, . 
Guardian Life, 
Imperial Fire, 
Imperial Life, 
Indemnity Marine, 
Law Fire, 

Law Life, 

Legal Life, 

London Fire, 
London Ship, 
Marine, 

Medical Life, aca 
National Loan Fund, 
National Life, 
Palladium Life, 
Provident Life, . 
Rock Life, . 
Universal Life, . 
Victoria Life, 


5.15 
19 
65 


20,000 


2.10 
41 
4.10 
10 sh. per share 16.10 
10 sh. per share 16.10 
12 - 9 
4} per cent. 2.10 


1.16 ' 


100 10 
10 
10 


4.12 


100 
4.15 


Current Quotations, July, 1849. 


Brazilian Bonds, . . - . « Five per cent. 
Buenos AyresBonds, ... . Six per cent. 
Chilian Bonds, ee ee “ 
Danish Bonds, bes se, sav ae Five per cent. 
Equador Bonds, ....... -. " 


84 a 85 per cent, 
4414 ‘ 
94 a96 = 
97 a 98 = 
33 “ 


Grenada Bonds, ‘ 
Do. Deferred, ... 
Mexican Bonds, coupons, 
Do. ex Coupons, 
Peruvian Bonds, 1849, 
Do. Deferred 
Portuguese Bonds, 
Russian Bonds, 1822, 


One per cent. 


Five per cent. 
“e 


Four per cent. 
a3 


Five per cent. 


“ 


Spanish Bonds (with div. from 1840, ) . oe 


Venezuela Bonds, 
Belgian Scrip, 


2! per cent. 


ar 


17} a 17} 
33a 
30; a 305 
27 a27} 
51 a5l} 
14 a 
ia 
105 a 106 
18} a 18} 
23 a25 
47 a 
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Dutch Bonds, ..... 
Do. Certificates, re 
French Rentes, . .... 
Do. Do .. 
Do. Bank Shares, 
United States, ..... 
De Cals « & eo 4% 
a & 6 6s ee 
Ohio, ee ‘ 
Pennsylvania, 


e + 2% per cent. 


+ «+ «+ Four per cent. 
. . Five per cent. 
Three per cent. 


- + 3,000 Francs par. 
+ . . Six per cent. 


Five per cent. 


Six per cent. 
. Five per cent. 





50 a5l percent. 

80 a8l es 

87 a88 be: 

53 a 54 7 

2280 francs. 
108 a 109 per cent. 

88 a 89 ” 

97 a «“ 

99 a “ 

8lia “ 


THE RAIL ROADS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Capital of each. 


enditure on each. Average 


Cost per mile Divi- 


dend, 1848. One week’s Receipts, August, 1849. Miles open, 1849. 
Amount Cost per Div. 


Name of Railway. Te 
Belfast and Ballymena, . . £500,000 
Birkenhead, Lancash & Chesh. 2,200,000 
Bolton, Blackb’n, Clit. & W. Yk. 1,000,000 
Bristoland Exeter, . . . . . 3,000,000 
Caledonian, .. - « « 5,460,000 
Chester and Holyhead, - « « 3,696,393 
Dublin and Drogheda, . .. . 800,000 
Dublin and Kingstown, .. . 400,000 
Dundee, Perth and ane ° 700,000 
East Anglian, . . . - « 1,445,400 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, - « « 2,800,000 
Edinburgh and Northern, . . 2,605,000 
Eastern Counties & N.& E.,. . 12,556,820 
East Lancashire, . ... . 3,000,000 
Eastern Union, . . 2,416,333 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock and “Ayr, 2,800,000 
Glasgow, Paisley and Greeneck, 866,666 
Great Northern & East Lincolns. 8,200,000 
Great Southernand Western . 3,500,000 
Great Western, .. . » 15,448,913 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, - 14,202,045 
Lancaster and Carlisle, . é 1,500,000 
London & North Western, &c., . 25,900,000 
London and Blackwall, - «+ 1,400,000 
London, Brighton and s. Coast, . 7,762,828 
London and South Western, . 9,952,756 
Man.., Sheffid. & Lincolnshire, . 7,000,000 
Midland, Bristol and Birm. . . 14,000,000 
Midland Great bapanien — 1,000,200 
Monkland, ... 560,000 
North British, . . 3,500,000 
Parisand Rouen, . 2,000,000 
Rouen and Havre, . :s 2,360,000 
Scottish Central, . . — 1,673,333 
Shrewsbury and Chester 1,604,532 
South Eastern, . . ? 8,191,000 
South Devon, .... + 2,397,000 
Taff Vale, ... avs 900,000 
Winter, < 2 « « 800,000 
York, New Castle ond Berwick, 6,000,000 
York and North Midland, 4,500,000 


Expended. 


Mile. 


1848. Receipts 1849 


£481,742 £12,677 £5 


1,088,504 
786,384 
2,722,845 
4,865,135 
3,358,217 
778,565 
385,358 
660,180 
1,247,446 
2,644,378 
2,024,252 
12,012,232 
2,628,519 
1,782,702 
2,574,331 
852,546 
3,636,033 
3,198,787 
11,608,815 
9,218,450 
1,476,803 
25,077,942 
1,345,543 
6,382,281 
7,490,688 
5,189,169 
14,042,340 
944,243 
500,000 
3,464,592 
1,995,300 
2,272,176 
1,364,228 
1,069,617 
8,116,914 
1,909,832 
879,111 
716,146 
5,640,612 
4,418,378 


68,050 
56,170 
82,033 
34,504 
40,000 
22,241 
48,169 
13,900 
18,345 
45,992 
28,510 
39,128 
35,047 
34,955 
25,743 
37,904 
33,050 
21,325 
46,870 
44,750 
21,097 
42,414 
244,600 
39,275 
34,519 
40,859 
31,333 
18,885 
13,513 
33,637 
23,754 
37,900 
30,316 
22,757 
49,797 
34,724 
20,501 
19,890 
20,891 
17,251 


5 


_ m- 


wir 


axI0- 


ed 


wWroan- 


Ga 


. ° 
* Ww. 


Total 


£564 373 
1,044 16 
422 14 
6,011 85} 
6,042 154 
2,312 80 

926 35 
2,859 73 
1,187 473 
837 67} 
3,869 57} 
3,072 71 
16,510 322 
3,578 754 
1,780 78 
3,453 100 
1,356 225 
2,385 126 
4,414 1684 
23,498 315. 
14,896 206} 
2,600 70 
52,030 435 
1,074 53 
17,349 1711 
12,663 2163 
5,187 1574 
22,721 489 
1,356 50 

725 37 
4,009 103 
6,699 84 
2,846 59 
1,529 45 
1,614 49 
12,121 163 
1,883 58 
1,987 40 
952 36 
14,100 270 
8,474 260 
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Notice of Protest. 


NOTICE OF PROTEST. 
Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine, by a Cashier. 
On the Form of Notice of Dishonor. 


Mr. Editor:—In your remarks upon the case of Dole v. Gold 
published in the September number of your valuable Magazine, you 
have drawn a conclusion which, it seems to me, the case itself does 
not warrant. 

The notarial form used in New York for notices of dishonor, you 
say is, under the decisions now reported, informal and insufficient. 
The form thus condemned is, it is believed, very generally used through- 
out this country; and if it is in truth sufficient, a contrary opinion 
from so respectable an authority as your journal, may produce much 
mischief and give rise to much litigation, by encouraging endorsers to 
dispute claims where they are really liable. 

The notice in question, after describing the bill, informs the endorser 
that it “is protested for non-payment, and that the holders look to you 
for payment thereof.” 

The latter clause, informing the endorser that he is looked to for 
payment, may be dispensed with ; for the notice, without it, implies as 
much. For what other purpose could it be sent? See Bank of the 
United States v. Carneal, 2 Peters’ R. 553; per Lord Denman, C. J. 
2 Ad. & El. N.S. 416, 42 Eng. Com. Law R. 739; King v. Bickley, 
2 Adol & El. N.S. 419, 42 Eng. Com. L. R. 740; Cook v. French, 10 
Ad. & El. 141, 37 Eng. Com. L. R. 74; Lewis v. Gompertz, 6 Mees. & 
Welsby, 399; Miers v. Brown, 11 Id. 372; Cowles v. Harts, 3 Conn. R. 
516; Shrieve v. Duckham, 1 Littell’s R. 194; Warren v. Gilman, 5 
Shepl. 360; Lafayette Bank v. McLaughlin, 4 Western Law Jo. 75,76; 
2 Hill’s N. Y. Rep. 593-4; Story on Prom. Notes, sec. 353. I have 
cited the authorities to this point more fully, because it is frequently 
laid down that this is an essential part of the notice. See Story on Bills 
sec. 301, 303, 390. But there is no case, it is believed, which decides 
that a notice is insufficient because it does not contain such a clause. 

Is then, a notice given in due time, by the proper party to a drawer 
or endorser, which sufficiently describing the bill or note, informs him 
that it “ is protested for non-payment,” good or not? 

The drawer or endorser has entered into a contract, by which his 
liability to pay the sum of money specified in the bill is, with a view to 
his own security, made dependent upon certain conditions. A proper 
demand of payment must first be made, at the maturity of the bill upon 
the party primarily liable. In case of his failure to pay, timely notice 
must be given the drawer or endorser. The object of this notice, says 
Chancellor Kent, (3 Kent’s Com. 105,) “ is to afford an opportunity to 
the drawer and endorsers to obtain security from those persons to whom 
they are entitled to resort for indemnity.” For this purpose, the party 
to be charged wants to know, not merely whether the bill has been 
paid or not by the acceptor, but also whether he has himself become 
liable for the same. If he is liable, it is requisite for him to provide as 
well as he can for his own security. If, through any neglect of the 
27 
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holder, he is himself discharged, he need give himself no further trouble 
in the matter, though the bill may not have been paid by the acceptor. 

A decision in New York, though not turning upon the form of the 
notice, will illustrate the general principle. A note matured upon the 
4th of July. The law requires that in such cases the presentment for 
payment should be made on the 3d, and the note in question had in fact 
been duly presented on that day. But the notice to the endorser was 
dated July 4th, and stated that payment had been that day demanded. 
The court held the notice insufficient, because according to the fact as 
stated in it, the endorser would suppose himself legally discharged for 
neglect to make presentment on the proper day. It was not such in- 
formation to the endorser as would lead him to provide for his own 
security. Ransom v. Mack, 2 Hill’s N. Y. Rep. 587. 

The notice should then, in some form or other, enable the drawer or 
endorser to see that he is liable on the bill, and that it is requisite for 
him to look to the prior parties for his indemnity. In Hartley v. Case, 
4 Barn. & Cres. 339, 10 Eng. Com. Law R. 350, the notice which was 
decided to be insufficient, was a mere application by endorsee to the 
drawer for payment of the bill, “to prevent the necessity of law pro- 
ceedings, which otherwise will immediately take place.” In Solarte v. 
Palmer, 7 Bing. 530, 1 Bing. N. C. 194,.20 Eng. Com. Law R. 226 & 
27 Id. 351, a letter from a lawyer to the endorser informing him that 
the bill had been put into his hands by the holders “ with directions to 
take legal measures for the recovery thereof, unless immediately paid,” 
was also held insufficient. “It is perfectly consistent with this notice” 
said Tindal, C. J. in the latter case, * that the bill has not been presented 
at all, and that the plaintiff means to rely upon some legal excuse for 
the ron-payment,” and again “ this letter may not improbably have been 
written with a different intent than that of giving notice of the dishonor 
to the endorser; and may have been information that an action was 
about to be brought by the attorney, taking for granted that the notice 
of the bill’s dishonor had been given in the ordinary way, before the 
bill was put into his hands for the purpose of suing thereon.” 

The actual decision in these cases is nothing more then, than that a 
demand upon the endorser for payment, accompanied with a threat to 
sue, if the demand be not promptly complied with, does not convey to 
him that information of his having been rendered liable on the bill for 
which he has stipulated with a view to provide for his own indemnity. 

The other cases in which the notices have been held to be insufficient 
are those in which the drawer or endorser was informed merely that 
the bill or note “is due and unpaid,” with the occasional addition that 
he was looked to for payment of the same. Such were the cases of 
Strange v. Price, 10 Ad. & El. 125, 37 Eng. Com. Law R. 71; Furze 
v. Sharwood, 2 Ad. & El. N.S. 388, 42 Eng. Com. Law R. Phillips 
v. Gould, 8 Car. & Payne 355, in England; and Gilbert v. Dennis, 3 
Metcalf’s R. 485, and Pinkham v. Macy, 9 \d. 174, in Massachusetts. 
Such too was the form of the notice in the case of Dole v. Gold, 
published in your September number, p. 193. 

Consistently with the language used in all these notices, the bills 
might never have been presented for payment and may have remained un- 
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paid by reason of the holder’s neglect. Is the endorser, because payment 
is demanded from him and suit threatened or because he is told that the 
bill is unpaid and payment is expected from him, to infer that the con- 
ditions, upon which alone he had agreed to become liable, have been 
duly fulfilled ? 

Yet these decisions have been regretted, and it is said by high 
authority that the rule is not to be extended, and that any case to be 
governed by it should fall clearly within its principle. Per Tindal, C. J. 
39 Eng. Com. Law R. 363. “ Perhaps it is,” says Judge Story, (Story 
on Prom. Notes, sec 351,) “to be lamented, in a practical view, that 
the rule originally established in England has included in it so much 
strictness, since the holders of notes can rarely be able, in the hurry 
and multiplicity of their business, to weigh the full force of their words 
or to understand the necessity of great precision and fulness in the state- 
ment of the material facts. The inconveniences of the rule have been 
severely felt by the mercantile world!” J should be sorry” said Parke 
B. (6 Mees. & Welsby, 404,) “ to putan over strict construction upon a 
document of this nature; otherwise no merchant, or person bound to 
give notice of the dishonor of a bill, would ever be safe, unless an 
attorney were always at his side, not only to draw a form of notice, but 
to adapt it to each case of the dishonor of each particular bill, which 
would throw the most serious impediments in the way of mercantile 
transactions.” 

It is also said by Judge Story that “a strong disposition has, how- 
ever, been shown, in some recent cases in the English courts to escape 
from these rigorous interpretations of the general rule ; and to place it 
upon a footing more consonant with the common understanding of 
merchants and public eonvenience ; and, at all events, there is a manifest 
disinclination to extend its operation. ‘The courts have therefore,” he 
adds, “laid hold of any expressions in the notice, which might fairly 
be presumed to indicate that a due presentment and dishonor had taken 
place, and that the notice was designed to put that fact as the ground 
of liability.” (Story on Prom. Notes, sec. 352.) 

He states the general rule (sec. 350,) as follows: “It will be suffi- 
cient, indeed, if the notice sent, necessarily, or even fairly implies, by 
its terms, that there has been a due presentment and dishonor at the 
maturity of the note.” See also 2 Mees. and Welsby, 805; 6 id. 402; 
3 Mete. R. 498; 2 Hill’s N. Y. Rep. 593-4; Story on Bills, sec. 301, 
390. 

The English decisions, I think, amply sustain Judge Story in thus 
stating the general rule, and furnish some striking instances of the 
strong disposition which he notices to escape from too rigid an appli- 
cation of the principle announced in the cases of Hartley against Case, 
and Solarte against Palmer. ‘Ihus it is decided that a notice which in- 
forms the endorser that a bill “is dishonored” is sufficient. The fol- 
lowing have therefore been held to be good notices: “I hereby give you 
notice that a bill” [describing it,] “endorsed by you lies at No. 6, Eley 
Place, dishonored,” King v. Bickley, 2 Ad.and El. N. 8, 419, 42 Eng. 
Com. Law R. 740. “If am instructed by Mr. M. to give you notice that 
a bill [describing it,} has been dishonored,” Stocken v. Collins, 9 Car 
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and Payne, 653, 38 Eng. Com. Law R. 273. “To my surprise, J have 
received an intimation from the Birmingham and Midland Counties Bank, 
that your draft on A. B. is dishonored, and I have requested them to 
proceed on the same.” Shelton v. Braithwaite,7 Mees. and Welsby, 436. 

The term “dishonored,” it is said, imports that the bill has been 
duly presented, and payment refused. Per Parke and Alderson, B. 7 
Mees. and Welsby, 437, 438 ; 14 id. 8 and 6 id. 401. The word “pro- 
tested” in the New York form, is certainly not less significant. 

It is further decided in England, that a letter stating that the bill is 
“returned unpaid,” is sufficient: and the following has therefore been 
held to be good notice: “Sir—Your draft on Mr. George Carrington 
for £50, due 3d March, is returned to us unpaid; and if not taken up 
in the course of this day, proceedings will be taken against both you 
and him for the recovery thereof.” Robson v. Curlewis, 2 Ad. & El. 
N.S. 421; Car. & Marshm. 378 ; 42 Eng. Com. Law R. 741; 41 id. 
209 ; see also Hedger v. Steavenson, 2 Mees. & Welsby, 799; Grugeon 
v. Smith, 6 Ad. & El. 499. The term returned, it is said, “has obtained 
among merchants a known and peculiar meaning, implying that the bill 
has been duly presented and dishonored.” Per Parke B.6 Mees. & 
Wels. 403; 2 id. 806; Per Tindal, C. J. 39 Com. Law R. 363. 

So, it has also been held in England, that.any reference in a letter to 
the noting of the bill for dishonor, will make it good notice. Thus the 
plaintiff having given the following notice: “I am the holder of a bill 
drawn by you on L. M. M. for £98 15s., which became due yesterday, 
and is unpaid; and J have to state that, unless the same is paid to me 
immediately, I shall proceed against you without delay for the amount. 
Amount of bill £98 15s.—noting 5s.—Total £99.” It was held that 
the word “noting” must be taken as a part of the notice; that it im- 
plies presentment and non-payment; and that the notice was therefore 
sufficient. Armstrong v. Christiana, Eng. Com. Pleas, Feb. 1848; 17 
Law J. Rep. N.S. C. P. 181. It will be observed that the notice in this 
case contained nothing to distinguish it from those which had previ- 
ously been held insufficient, except the reference to the noting of the 
bill. The following has also been held good notice: “I am requested 
to apply to you for £35, the amount of an overdue acceptance drawn 
by you on, and accepted by E. M. and to inform you that, unless the 
same be paid to me, with noting, interest, and 5s. for this application, 
before 11 to-morrow, proceedings will be taken without further notice.” 
Wathen v. Blackwell, 6 Jurist 738, Exch. So also, a letter from the 
endorsees to the endorser of a bill, in the following terms: “We be 
to inform you that your endorsement of J. C’s acceptance of £40, due 
the 17th day of June, 1842, remains due, with interest, and expenses, as 
also other bills, and to which we request your immediate attention.” 
Clode v. Bayley, 13 Law J. N.S. Exch. 17. 

No notice informing the drawer or endorser that the “bill is pro- 
tested,” appears to have come in question before the English Courts : 
but afier the decisions above stated, it can scarcely be doubted what 
their judgment in such a case would be. 

A notary is a public officer well known to the law, and to whose acts 
within the scope of his official authority, a peculiar credit is given. He 
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cannot legally protest a bill or note for non-payment until the default 
of the party primarily liable, is ascertained by a due presentment for 
payment. The protest therefore, necessarily and fairly implies such 
presentment and default. Notice that a bill “is protested for non-pay- 
ment” is full information to the endorser that the contingencies upon 
which his liability depended have occurred. 

In this country, it is a form which has been extensively adopted. 
Great mischief might follow should it be discredited. 

In the cases of the Bank of Alexandria v. Swann, 9 Peters 38; 
Mills v. Bank of the United States, 11 Wheat. 431; Bank of Rochester 
v. Gould, 9 Wend. 280; and Ontario Bank v Petrie, 3 Wend. 456, the 
notices were in this form and were decided to be sufficient : but though 
in these cases, the endorsers contested their liability on the ground 
that the notices were in other respects insufficient, it never occurred 
to their learned counsel, that such a notice was insufficient for defect 
of form. On the other hand, in the cases of Smith v. Little, 10 New 
Hampshire R. 526; Crocker v. Getchell, 22 Maine R. 397; Lafayette 
Bank v. McLaughlin, 4 Western Law J. 74, and Spies v. Newberry, 
4 id. 362, the question appears to have been directly raised as to the 
sufficiency of such a form, under the principle of the English cases, 
and to have been decided in favor of its validity. 

May I not, Mr. Editor, conclude with stating that a notice given by 
the proper party, in due season, to the drawer or endorser of a bill or 
note, which after properly describing the paper, informs him that it is 
protested for non-payment, is in due form. “— 


[Note by the Editor.—We will not attempt to argue the matter suggested by our 
correspondent. Our journal is a record of facts and of legal decisions, with sound 
views on Banking, when they can be elicited. That something more would seem to 
be wanting than the ordinary form of notice as used in New York, we refer our 
correspondent to the Massachusetts form, p. 192, the Pennsylvania form, p. 193, and 
the Virginia form, p. 254 of our current volume. These forms appear to embody 
the requisites demanded by the most strict decisions of the English and American 
Courts, and are no doubt prepared, as our Richmond correspondent asserts, ‘* aF- 
TER A LABOBIOUS INVESTIGATION OF THE SUBJECT.”’] 


Assicnats.—In August, 1793, there were in circulation 3776 millions 
of assignats; and by a forced loan of 1000 millions, and by the col- 
lection of a year’s taxes, this amount was subsequently reduced to less 
than two-thirds. ‘The confidence moreover inspired by the recent suc- 
cesses of the republic against its foreign and domestic enemies, tended 
to increase the value of the securities on which the paper-money ulti- 
mately reposed: so that towards the end of 1793 the assignats are 
stated to have been at par. This effect is attributed by M. Thiers, in 
his ‘History of the French Revolution,’ (vol. v. p. 407,) to the severe 
penal laws ‘against the use of coin: nevertheless we suspect that those 
who made this statement were deceived by false appearances, and that, 
neither at this nor any other time, not even at their first issue, did the 
real value of assignats agree with their nominal value. 

27* 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Annual Report upon the growth, receipts and exports of Staples at New Orleans, 
for the year ending Ist September, 1849. 


From the New Orleans Price Current. 
COTTON, SUGAR, MOLASSES, TOBACCO, FLOUR. 
COTTON. 


This leading staple of our market has, during the season just closed, 
escaped the violent fluctuations of the previous year, but some pecu- 
liarities have marked its progress, which will be found noticed in the 
following summary. 

The season opened under great depression, for want of competition 
in the demand, and from an unusual degree of uncertainty in respect to 
the supply, the extreme estimates of the crop varying more than 
500,000 bales. The unsettled state of Europe also continued to exer- 
cise an unfavorable influence, as it curtailed the operations of the Brit- 
ish manufacturers, and caused prices to rule low, and the stocks to ac- 
cumulate in the great markets of England. 

The first bale of the new crop was received on the 5th of August, 
1848, being four days earlier than the first arrival of the previous year, 
and the whole quantity of the new crop which came to hand up to the 
Ist September was 2864 bales, against 1089 bales in 1847, 140 in 1846, 
6846 in 1845, and 5720 in 1844, and the sales of new crop up to the 
same date, barely reached 600 bales, at an extreme range of 6} a 9 
cents per pound. At this time, however, the market had not fairly 
opened, but the tendency of prices, under the depressing influence of 
accumulating stocks, adverse accounts from abroad, and the absence of 
the usual competition among purchasers, was constantly downward, 
until November, when Low Middling to Good Middling Louisianas and 
Mississippis sunk to 43 a 5} cents per pound, which was the lowest 
point of the season. This reduction, however brought buyers forward 
more freely, and at the close of November the market was arrested in 
its downward progress, and for some months subsequently it was char- 
acterized by remarkable steadiness, though the general tendency was 
towards a gradual advance. The fluctuations were but slight from No- 
vember to May, and at the close of the latter month, under the advan- 
tages of unusually low freights and improved Exchanges, the quotations 
reached 7 a 73 cts. for Low Middling to Good Middling Louisianas and 
Mississippis. In the early part of June, however, the great majority of 
buyers having closed their season’s business and departed, prices again 
gave way to 63 a 74 cts. for Low Middling to Good Middling; but 
soon they began to rally once more, and in the latter part of July, by 
a sudden and somewhat speculative impulse, which appeared to be 
based upon unusually low stocks, continued favorable advices from 
Europe, and adverse accounts from the interior respecting the growing 
crops, the rates were carried up to 8} a 9} cents for Low Middling to 
Good Middling. At this point the market was left nearly bare of stock 
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in first hands, and the transactions during the past month have neces- 
sarily been light, though within that period a still further advance has 
been realized, sales having been made at 9 a 10 cents for Low Middling 
to Good Middling Louisianas and Mississippis, which rates mark the 
highest point of the season; a point which we conceive to have been 
much above the hopes of even the most sanguine, and which was only 
reached under peculiar circumstances. ‘Tennessee and North Alabama 
Cottons have met with rather more attention the past season than dur- 
ing the previous year, and tolerably fair prices have been obtained. 
The market for round lists opened in March, at 53 a 6 cents, and at the 
close of May the quotations were 6 a 6 cents per pound. Jn the 
early part of June the rates gave way to 64 a 63 cents, but advanced 
again at the close of the month to 63 a 6} cents per pound for round 
average lists, with little or no supply left on sale. ‘The season closes 
with a stock on hand in this port, including all on ship-board not 
cleared, of 15,480 bales; being the smallest stock since 1846. Of this 
quantity only about 7000 bales are on sale. At the close of last season 
the stock was 37,401 bales, and the quantity estimated to be on sale 
was 10,000 bales. 

Among the peculiarities that have marked the course of business 
during the past season, we may mention the fact that the purchases, 
particularly those for Great Britain, have been speculative to a greater 
extent than usual, as most of the orders with fixed limits, though grad- 
ually advanced from time to time, were generally below the range of our 
own market, and thus the purchases for England were mostly made by 
speculative shippers, or by those who, from the tenor of their orders, 
were at liberty to exercise some discretion in respect to prices. The 
quality of the Louisiana and Mississippi crops were much below the 
usual average, principally from the admixture of leafy particles, and 
thus the proportion of the receipts from those sections ranging above 
Good Middling has been unusually small, and as for really Fine Cot- 
tons, they could only be met with occasionally in very limited quantities. 
The bulk of the demand, however, has fallen upon the Middling de- 
scriptions, and in the early part of the season, when the best Cottons 
are received, and when they are usually most enquired for on the part 
of buyers for the continent of Europe and our Northern ports, the 
better grades were comparatively neglected, and the difference in price 
between Middling and Fair was reduced to ¢ a } cent per pound. Ags 
the season advanced, however, the demand for the better qualities im- 
proved, and their comparative scarcity carried the difference between 
Middling and Fair to 1} a 14 cent pérpound, while on the stili finer 
grades the variation was much greater. qe he receipts fro annessee 
and Alabama were of unusually good quality, and embrace y crops 


that would compare favorably with the product of Louisiana and Mis- 
SISSI 1. 

The total receipts at this port since Ist September last, from a/l 
sources, are 1,142,382 bales. This amount includes 51,585 bales re- 
ceived from Mobile and Florida, and from Texas by sea. [That portion 
of the Texas crop which reached us via Red River cannot be distin- 
guished from the product of Louisiana.} Deducting from our total re- 
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ceipts the amount received from Mobile, Florida and Texas, the remain- 
der shows our receipts proper to be 1,090,797 bales, or a decrease of 
97,936 bales as compared with last year. The total exports during the 
same period are 1,167,303 bales, of which 645,018 bales were shipped 
to Great Britain, 154,647 to France, 161,827 to the North and South 
of Europe, Mexico, &c., and 205,811 to United States ports, including 
2300 bales to Western States. Comparing the exports with those of 
last year we find an increase of 13,679 bales to France, and of 7,526 to 
the North and South of Europe, &c., while to Great Britain there is a 
decrease of 9065 bales, and of 44,662 bales to United States ports. 
The total receipts at all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, up to the latest 
dates received—as shown by our General Cotton Table—are 2,708,514 
bales, against 2,325,108 bales to the same dates last year ; showing an 
increase of 383,406 bales. This amount, however, it should be under- 
stood, does not represent the actual crop of the United States, as this 
cannot be made up until the full returns of Receipts, Exports Stocks, 
&c., are concentrated at one point. For a series of years the Statement 
of the Cotton Crops has been made up by the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List, and should they retain the usual basis of their caleu- 
lations, the actual crop will fall short of the receipts at the ports, as the 
stock at Augusta and Hamburg will be less than it was at the close of 
last year, and the difference between the two stocks will be deducted 
from the receipts, as belonging to the crop of last year. At all events 
the crop of 1848-9 cannot vary greatly from 2,700,000 bales. 

It will be seen by the above summary, that the largest crop ever 
produced in the United States has been disposed of, leaving on hand, 
to enter into the supply of the coming season, a lighter stock than has 
been known for years-past, as the whole quantity in the Southern ship- 
ping ports is only 46,194 bales, and the amount held back in the inte- 
rior is known to be unusually small. It is gratifying also to notice that, 
notwithstanding the very gloomy opening of the season, and the marked 
depression of prices, a gradual amendment has taken place with the 
progress of the year, and that a much higher range of prices was at- 
tained at the close, than the most sanguirfe could have anticipated ; as it 
was apprehended that the supply, in view of the troubled state of Eu- 
rope, would prove excessive, whereas the result shows a proportionably 
increased consumption both in Europe and our own country. The ta- 
ble of Import, Delivery, Stock, &c., in the whole of Great Britian, for 
the six months ending on the 30th June last, stands as follows : 


1849. 1848. 


Stock Ist January, ; . . bales 496,050 451,940 

Inport sj ths, = 1,324,955 1,033,067 

Making a Supply of . 1,821,005 1,485,007 
66,000 


851 ,205—965,705 652 ,307— 748,307 


Export six months, 114,500 


Consumption, 


Stock 30th June, ~ © 655,300 736,700 
Weekly average taken for consumption, . . . 82,738 26,242 

Thus the quantity taken for consumption in Great Pritain, in the first 
six months of the current year, is found to exceed the amount taken 
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for that purpose in the same period last year by 168,898 bales, and 
what is still more remarkable under all the circumstances, it exceeds 
by a few bales, the weekly average of 1845, which was, perhaps, the 
most prosperous season ever known to the British manufacturer. This 
recovery of the maximum of consumption has also been attended by a 
material advance in prices, and the last quotation for Middling Cotton at 
Liverpool was 53d. or 2d. above the lowest point of the season. The 
quantity taken on speculation at Liverpool alone, from January Ist to 
August 3d, 1849, was 365,340 bales, against only 50,250 bales during 
the same period the previous year. At Havre, the delivery for con- 
sumption for the first six months of the current year amounted to 
193,971 bales; exceeding the quantity taken in the same time the year 
previous by 73,321 bales, or about 40 per cent. In the United States, 
the quantity taken for consumption cannot vary much from 650,000 
bales, though the New York Cotton Statement will doubtless make it 
considerably less, as that does “not include any cotton manufactured 
in the States South and West of Virginia.” 


Comparative Arrivals, Exports and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco at New 
Orleans for ten years, from 1st Sept. each year to date. 


COTTON BALES. TOBACCO HOGSHEADS, 


Years. Arrivals. Exports. Stocks, Arrivals, Exports. Stocks, 
1848—49 1,142,382 1,167,303 15,480 52,335 52,896 13,293 
1847—48 1,213,805 1,201,597 37,401 55,882 60,364 14,854 
1846—47 740,669 724,508 23,493 55,538 50,376 22,336 
1845—46 1,053,633 1,054,857 6,332 72,896 62,045 17,924 
1844—45 $79,238 954,616 7,556 71,493 68,679 7,673 
1843—-44 910,854 895,375 12,934 82,435 81,249 4,859 
1842—43 1,039,642 1,088,870 4,700 62,509 89,591 4,873 
1541—42 740,155 749,267 4,228 67,555 68,058 2,255 
1840—41 822,870 821,228 14,400 53,170 54,667 2,758 
1839—40 954,445 949,320 17,867 43,827 40,436 4,409 


The first bale of the present year’s growth was received on the 7th 
August, 1849, from the interior of this State ; and being only two days 
later at market than the first bale of the previous year; but it was not 
until the 19th August that any further portion of the crop came to hand, 
and the total receipts of the new crop, up to this date, are only 477 
bales, being the smallest quantity for many years, except in the short 
crop year of 1846, when the receipts of new crop up to Ist September 
were only 140 bales. These remarkably light arrivals, in view of the 
comparatively high prices that are obtainable, may be considered as 
fully corroborating the general assertion that the crop is very backward, 
and this fact will doubtless have its influence with parties interested, 
in forming their estimates of the probable product. ‘The quality of the 
new supplies, thus far this season, proves much superior to those of last 
year, and they give warrant for the expectation of a considerably higher 
average classification than was attained for the crop of 1848. The 
sales of new crop up to this date amount to 200 bales, at a range of 
10} a 12 cents for Good Middling to Good Fair, with some fancy par- 
cels at 13 a 14 cents per pound. 
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SUGAR. 


In our last annual report we remarked that the prospects for a large 
yield were by no means as flattering as they were at the same date the 
year previous, and that in no event was the crop likely to reach the 
very large production of 1847, notwithstanding the material increase in 
the cane cultivation. ‘The result has sustained the correctness of our 
impressions in this respect, as the total crop, according to popular es- 
timate, (which, in the absence of more authentic data, we are again 
compelled to adopt) is computed at 220,000 hogsheads ; being a reduc- 
tion as compared with last year of 20,000 hogsheads. Placing the crop 
at 220,000 hogsheads (as above stated) and adding 12,000 hogsheads 
for the estimated stock on hand Ist September Jast, would give a sup- 
ply of 232,000 hogsheads, the distribution of which, as near as can be 
ascertained, has been as follows: shipments out of the State by sea, 
including those from Attakapas, equal to about 97,000 hogsheads ; con- 
sumption of the city and neighborhood, furnished in small parcels, of 
which there is no record, 14,000 hogsheads; taken for refining in the 
city and State, 8000 hogsheads ; estimated stock now on hand in the 
State, 5000 hogsheads; leaving as the quantity taken for the West 
108,000 hogsheads. The shipments to the Atlantic ports amount to 
about 90,000 hogsheads ; being an increase of 6000 hogsheads as com- 
pared with last year. 

The first arrival of the new crop was on the Sth October, 1818, 
(three days later than the first arrival of the previous year) when five 
hogsheads were received from Pointe Coupée, but the quality was 
scarcely merchantable, the cane from which they were made not being 
well matured. The first sales noticed on the Levee took place on the 
16th October, when 30 hogsheads were sold at 4} and 20 do. at 4 a 44 
cents per pound. The market did not fairly open, however, until the 
close of the month, when the extreme rates were 3 a 4} cents per 
pound. In November, as the stock accumulated, prices began to give 
way, and soon reached 2} a 4} cents for Inferior to Prime, at which range 
the bulk of the receipts at the Levee was disposed of. The reduced 
stock has caused some enhancement of the rates recently, and the 
closing quotations are for Common 4} a 44, Fair 5 a 54, Prime 5} a 5}, 
Choice 6 a 6}, Clarified 64 a 6} cents per pound. The operations on 
plantation commenced unusually late, and it was not until January that 
we noticed any sales, though it is probable that some had taken place 
previously, as we have found it more difficult than usual during the past 
season to obtain the particulars of plantation transactions. The de- 
mand was good throughout January and February, and large sales were 
effected at an extreme range of 3 a 4} cents, the prevailing rate for 
Fully Fair to Prime crops being 4 cents per pound. ‘The quantity re- 
ceived at the Levee for sale has been 125,592 hogsheads, against 128,112 
hogsheads last year, and it is estimated that there is now remaining on 
hand in the State, about 5000 hogsheads. The quality of the last crop 
was below the usual average, and the inferior and common grades were 
greatly depressed, and during some periods almost wholly unsaleable, 
while the finer qualities generally met with a tolerably ready market, 
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and frequently the supply on the Levee was scarcely equal to the de- 
mand. 

The remarkable fluctuations to which the culture of the Cane has 
heretofore been subjected are shown by the following table, which pre- 
sents the annual product of Louisiana for a series of years. 


1848, . . . . . . 220,000 hhds. 1833, . . . . . . 70,000 hhds. 
167, . . «2. 2 - S000 * 8, ww es OO OC 
1846, . . . . . « 140,000 1836, . ... . + 70,000 « 
1845, . . . . . . 186,650 eee 30,000 « 
1844, . . . . . ~ 200,000 1834, . . . . . . 100,00 « 
1843, . . . . . . 100,000 me ok.) ee 
1842, . . . . . . 140,000 1832, ...... 70,000 « 
a 1829, . . .. . . 48,000 <« 
1840, . . . . . ~ 87,000 WB, wk es OM 
1839, . . . . . . 115,000 


The prospects of a market, to which we shall briefly allude, are of 
course somewhat involved in the extent of the crop, but there are other 
considerations and contingencies which may be for or against the in- 
terest of the planter—The stocks in the Northern cities are known to be 
unusually large, and the crop of Cuba—which has come in competition 
with the Louisiana crop in the Northern markets, to a greater extent 
during the past season than usual—is said to promise a very abundant 
yield. ‘These points are unfavorable to the planter, but we notice, as a 
counterbalance, the fact that the supply in the West is unusually moder- 
ate, and also the probability that a larger proportion of the crop of Cuba 
will be diverted to the European markets than was the case Jast year; 
so that should the product of Louisiana not materially exceed that of 
last year, and the quality prove better, as seems now to be the prospect, 
it would appear probable that last year’s rates will at least be main- 
tained, and it may be that even a higher average will be eventually re- 
alized. 


MOLASSES, 


The product of molasses has been unusually large this season, in 
proportion to the quantity of sugar made, the estimated average per 
hogshead of sugar being fully sixty-five gallons, which would give a 
total of 14,300,000 gallons, or much the largest quantity ever produced 
in Louisiana. Notwithstanding this unusually abundant supply the 
average prices of the previous year have been about maintained, though 
at periods there have been sales both higher and lower, and, indeed the 
rates have exhibited a remarkably wide range, owing to a great diversity 
of quality. The first few barrels of the new crop, received at the Levee 
in the early part of October, brought 28 cents, but by the close of the 
month, prices fell to 22 a 224 cents per gallon. In the early part of 
November the market recovered a little, but it soon began to give way 
again gradually, and in its progress presented unusual fluctuations, ac- 
cording to supply and demand, quality, &. The lowest point on the 
Levee was in the latter part of May, when the extreme rates were & a 
18 cents, and the closing quotations are 16 a 22 cents per gallon. The 
proportion of the crop disposed of on plantation, for Northern shipment 
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has been less this season than usual, as in the early part of the year 
planters held for higher prices than purchasers generally were willing to 
pay, and subsequently very many crops were rendered unsaleable by 
fermentation in the cisterns, produced, doubtless, by the unusually high 
temperature of the early portion of the winter. In this dilemma quite a 
number of planters resorted to reboiling the molasses to render it mer- 
chantable, while others sent it to market in a fermenting or sour state, 
and hence the very great range which prices have taken. The first 
sale noticed on plantation took place in the latter part of November, 
and was at 16 cents per gallon, but the price soon advanced to 164, 17, 
174, 18, 184, 19, 19 and 20 cents, the highest rate being reached 
about the middle of December. At this point the market came to a 
stand, the general asking price being 20 cents; but no purchasers ap- 
peared at that rate, and after a few days some sales were made at 19 4 
19% cents per gallon. Most planters, however, still held for 20 cents, 
and about the middle of January this price was again obtained for several 
crops. Advanced freights, however, with other circumstances, operated 
adversely, and the market soon began to give way again. The lowest 
sale that came to our knowledge took place in the early part of May, 
and was at 12 cents per gallon. Of the 14,300,000 gallons estimated 
to be the product of the past year, there have been shipped to the 
Atlantic ports about 3,500,000 gallons, which would leave 10,800,000 
gallons for the consumption of the West and South. 


TOBACCO. 


At the date of our last annual report the stock of tobacco remaining 
on hand, including all on s hipboard not cleared, was 14,854 hogsheads. 
Of this quantity some 5,000 hogsheads were in the hands of factors, the 
greater part of which was held at rates above our quotations, which 
then were for Lugs, factory 14 a 13; planters’ do. 2 a 2 ; Leaf, inferior 
to common 3 a 3%; fair to fine 4 a 5; choice and selections 5} a 6 cents 
per pound. We at that time adverted to the unfavorable tenor of the 
advices which had reached us respecting the growing crop, and the con- 
firmation of these advices as the season advanced exercised a considera- 
ble influence upon the market. During the fall the demand was tolera- 
bly steady, though in some degree circumscribed by the limited extent 
of the stock on sale and the full prices claimed. Up to the Ist Decem- 
ber the inspections comprised 1843 hogsheads, and the sales in the 
same time embraced some 8,000 hogsheads, being swelled to that 
amount by a number of re-sales. Our quotations then were for Lugs, 
factory, none ; planters’ do. 2} a 34 ; Leaf, inferior to common 34 a 4}; 
fair to fine 44 a 54; choice and selections 53 a 64 cents per pound. 
The first hogshead of the new crop arrived on the 8th November, being 
three days later than the first receipt of the previous year. In the months 
of December, January, February and March the receipts were unusually 
light, and the sales during that period about kept pace with the inspec- 
tions, the stock on the market having at no time exceeded 1,000 to 1,500 
hogsheads. The quality of the earlier receipts was, as had been anti- 
cipated, decidedly inferior. In April the demand continued good, and 
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the arrivals, although still very light for the season, having increased 
somewhat, and having contained parcels of a grade far superior to any 
that had been previously sampled, they gave a greater scope to the 
operations of purchasers. Under these circumstances the market took 
a higher range, and before the close of the month our figures were for 
Lugs, factory, none; planters’ do 24 a 34; Leaf, inferior to common, 4 
a 44; fair to fine 5 a6; choice and selections 64 a 74 cents per pound. 
Up to the 19th of May, the total receipts were 21,040 hogsheads, 
against 36,495 hogsheads during the same period the year previous ; 
being a deficiency of 15,455 hogsheads. From that date until the 21st 
of July, a period of little more than two months, the arrivals embraced 
25,064 hogsheads. Wenow quote Lugs, factory 24 a 34; planters’ do. 
34 a4; Leaf, inferior to common, 4} a 5; fair to fine 54 a 64; choice 7 
a8 cents per pound. There are yet in factors’ hands probably about 
4,000 hogsheads, though only a small part of this amount is actually 
on the market, the remainder being either withdrawn for the present, or 
held at rates above our figures. 

It will be seen by the foregoing summary that the course of our 
market for the past twelve months has been gradually and steadily up- 
ward, free from any sudden and considerable fluctuations. 

The crop, although by no means equal in quality to that of the pre- 
ceding year, was nevertheless a tolerably fair one in that regard, and 
certainly better than we had reason to expect, from the unfavorable 
season and the character of the early receipts. The total receipts at 
this port since lst September 1848, are 52,335 hhds. and the best in- 
formation we have been able to obtain leads us to believe that the 
quantity remaining in the country is smaller than for many years past. 
Among the receipts are included 8,000 hogsheads strips, and the quan- 
tity of leaf tobacco inspected at the State Warehouses since 1st Septem- 
ber is 37,113 hogsheads. The exports of the past twelve months 
amount to 52,896 hogsheads, and their distribution among the foreign 
and coastwise ports, as: well as a comparison of the Receipts, Exports 
and Stocks for the last ten years, will be shown by our tables. 


GRAIN. 


The total exports of flour amount to 778,370 barrels, against 472,519 
barrels last year. Of this quantity 165,458 barrels have been shipped 
to Great Britain and Ireland, 53,493 to the West Indies, &c., and the 
remainder to coastwise ports. Of Indian corn the total exports are 
equal to 3,662,000 bushels, against 3,059,000 last year. Of this quan- 
tity 2,561,000 bushels have been shipped to great Britain and Ireland, 
313,000 to the West Indies, &c., and the remainder to coastwise ports, 
Of wheat, the exports to Great Britain and Ireland have been equal to 
about 100,000 bushels, and of the remainder of the receipts a part was 
consumed by our city mills, but the bulk was shipped to the North. 
A table published by the New York Shipping and Commercial List, 
makes the comparative exports to Great Britain and Ireland, from all 
the ports of the United States, from September 1st to August Ist in the 
past two years, as follows: 
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1847-8. 1848.9. 
178,782 1,056,431 

- 102,318 81,344 
219,917 1,077,585 
4,134,912 12,536,758 


The average of prices has been rather lower than last year, though 
a much greater depression would doubtless have been experienced but 
for the increased European demand. The lowest point of the flour 
market was in April, when the range of the market was $3 70 a $5 00 
for ordinary shipping brands of Ohio, &c., to the best St. Louis. The 
highest point was reached at the close of July, when in consequence of 
a momentary scarcity, prices for a day or two were run up to $6 00a 
$7 50 per barrel. Indian corn has fluctuated considerably and has 
taken a wide range, according to quality and condition, and an unusual 
proportion of the receipts, owing to the unfavorable character of the 
weather, has been more or less damaged and thus rendered unfit for ex- 
portation. The highest point of the market was 55 a 58 cents per 
bushel, in October, and the lowest 20 a 40 cents in April. Wheat has 
generally been in fair request through the season, but the greater por- 
tion of the receipts has been forwarded to the North. Nevertheless 
the sales for export have greatly exceeded those of last year, and the 
extremes of the market have been 75 cents a $1 00 per bushel in No- 
vember, and 60 a 77 cents in April. In regard to supplies for the 
coming season, we are sorry to observe that those of flour and wheat 
are not likely to be abundant. The accounts from the West respecting 
the wheat crops are unfavorable, and in the more Southern States, such 
as Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, &c., where the crops were forward 
and flourishing, and the cultivation largely extended, the frosts of April 
caused almost total destruction. Of Indian corn, however, the great 
food crop of the country, it is gratifying to observe that there is a 
prospect of very ample supplies, though we notice that in the South 
recently there has been considerable complaint of damage from excessive 
rains. With the exception of lard, the receipts of which have fallen off 
somewhat, the trade in provisions has been still more extensive than 
last year. It will be seen by our tables that the receipts of pork materi- 
ally exceed those of last year, and the course of prices has been a mat- 
ter of much disappointment to those who were under the impression 
that the supply would be short. The extreme rates of the season are 
as follows—September, Mess $13 00, Prime $10 00a $10 50. June, 
Mess $9 25 a $9 374, Prime $8 00 a $8 26 per barrel. There have 
been considerable purchases for shipment to England, principally of 
prime and prime Mess, which latter is put up expressly for the English 
market, and has generally sold here at $10 00 per barrel. The receipts 
of beef, also, have been considerably larger than last year, but the de- 
mand having been good, both for export and for home use, prices have 
generally maintained a high range. The extremes of the market have 
been as follows—September, Mess $15 50 a $16 00, Prime $11 00 a 
$12 50. December, Mess $10 00 a $10 50, Prime $7 00 a $7 50 
per barrel. The bulk of the exports has been to Great Britain, and 
consisted principally of prime mess and India mess, in tierces, the pre- 
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vailing rates for which have been $15 a $16 for the former and $16 
for the latter per tierce. The falling off in the supply of lard has caused 
prices to attain a rather higher average during the past than in the pre- 
vious year. The extreme rates have been 7 a 104 cents per pound in 
September, and 4} a 6} in December, and the total exports (all packages 
being reduced to kegs) are equal to 1,249,691 kegs, against 1,395,496 
kegs last year. Of this quantity 381,996 kegs were exported to foreign 
ports, against 546,010 kegs last year, Great Britain having taken equal 
to 196,631 kegs. What may be the extent of the supplies of provisions 
for the coming year it is difficult to determine, as a good deal will de- 
pend upon the range of prices, though it is supposed that under no cir- 
cumstances will the quantity of pork be equal to last year. 


HEMP, LEAD, COFFEE. 


We remarked in our last annual report that our information from the 
interior in regard to the growing crop of hemp gave promise of but a 
meagre supply for the use of of the Atlantic markets, and the result has 
proven the correctness of our statements, the entire receipts since the 
first of September having been only 19,856 bales, or 1728 bales less 
than last year. The total exports from this port since first September 
have been 19,179 bales, all of which has gone coast-wise, and nearly 
the whole to New York and Boston. The following table exhibits the 
comparative receipts and average prices for a series of years: 


Bales. Per Ton. Bales. Per Ton. 
1842-43 14,873 $80 00 1846-47 60,238 $ 90 00 
1843-44 38,062 66 00 1847-48 21,584 115 00 
1844-45 46,274 60 00 1848-49 19,556 132 00 
1845-46 30,980 60 00 


Lead.—The supply of lead from the West has again fallen off materi- 
ally, the receipts since Ist September being 508,557 pigs, against 
606,966 pigs last year, or a decrease of 98,409 pigs. The exports 
amount to 489,641 pigs, of which only 2,412 pigs were to foreign ports. 
It is but a few years since we exported largely to Europe, but during 
the past season there have been considerable importations into the 
Northern cities from France and England. As was the case the pre- 
vious year, the sales in this market have been to but a moderate extent, 
the great bulk of the receipts having been forwarded to the North on 
country account. The extreme prices of the season were in November 
@3 874, in June $4 50 per hundred pounds. 

Coffee.—T he trade in this article continues to advance in importance 
and our city has already attained to the position at least as respects 
direct importations from Rio, of the leading market of the United States. 
The following statement shows the Imports, Stocks, &c. 


Bags. 
Estimated Stock out of grocers’ hands on 1st Sept. 1848, ofallkinds, . . 5,500 
Imports direct from Riode Janeiro, . . . . . «2» © © © ew eo @ 299,129 
Cuba, Laguira, &c., . . . . . COR ta daw. 60 Oe ee OS ae 16,341 
Received coastwise for wale, (estimated,) . . . . 2. 1. 2 2 ee - 40,000 





Making asupply of, . . . .. +. +. ees a ee a 
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Against a supply of 282,961 bags last year, or an increase of 78,009 
bags. Of this increase 59,758 bags are in the direct imports from Rio, 
7,751 from Cuba, &c., and 20,000 coastwise. The present stock out 
of grocers’ hands is estimated at 6,000 bags, of which 5,000 are Rio, 
and 1,000 other descriptions ; showing that the quantity taken for the 
consumption of the West and South has been 354,970 bags, against 
277,500 bags last year, or an increase of 77,470 bags. 


EXCHANGE. 


After two seasons of remarkable fluctuations in the course of ex- 
changes the operations of the past year have approached more nearly to 
the steadiness of former periods, though there still have been quite im- 
portant variations from time to time. Our space wil] not permit us to 
enter minutely into the market’s progress, and we must content ourselves 
with noting the extreme rates of the season for bills on the leading 
points of Europe and our own country. Sterling has ranged from 34 a 
5} per cent. premium in April, to 9 a 10 per cent., this past month of 
August, according to the quotations, though there doubtless have been 
negotiations, under some circumstances, both above and below these 
figures. The extremes for Francs have been 5f. 15 a 5f. 20 per dollar 
in September last, and 5f. 35 a 5f. 424 in April. Bills on New York 
and Boston, at sixty days sight, 2} a 2} per cent. discount in April and 
4 a4 per cent. discount in August. Sight checks par to 4 per cent. 
discount in April, and 1 a 1} per cent. premium in August. According 
to the monthly statement of the Board of Currency, made up to August 
Ist, the amount of specie in the banks of New Orleans at that date was 
$6,818,694 and their circulation $4,863,272. ° ° - 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


In respect to supplies, it seems to be the general impression that 
some of our leading products, but more particularly cotton, will be less 
abundant than last year, and that the damage to the wheat crops in the 
West is likely to cause a falling off in our receipts of the important 
article of flour. Other commodities promise fair, but not over-abundant 
supplies, and the grand whole, which is to form the basis of our busi- 
ness operations, will probably fall somewhat short of the total receipts 
of last year. As regards demand and the course of prices, they are, as 
must be apparent to every one, involved in a variety of contingencies 
which preclude the possibility of definite calculations. The unsettled 
state of the Continent, which seems tending more and more to a general 
war among the great nations of Europe, and which, by possibility, may 
yet involve even our own country in the spreading vortex, is a formida- 
ble obstacle in the path of commercial enterprise, and greatly increases 
the maze of uncertainty which ordinarily envelopes the chances of the 
future. Apart from this difficulty, however, there would seem to be 
fair encouragement for the anticipation of a rather prosperous trade, if 
prudently conducted. The consumption of our great staple, cotton, 
even under what appear not to have been the most favorable circum- 
stances, has within the past six or eight months somewhat exceeded the 
maximum of any previous period; and with a reduced supply for the 
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coming year—of which there seems to be little or no doubt—and the 
promise of abundant food crops in the principal countries of Europe, 
there would seem to be a fair prospect for the realization of more re- 
munerating prices for this grand product of Southern industry. Whether, 
and to what extent, there will be a European demand for breadstufis, 
provisions, &c., it will be difficult to determine until a more advanced 
period of the season, when the foreign crops shall have been harvested, 
though it seems probable that a portion of our supplies will be required 
particularly should the wars on the Continent continue to rage, and to 
spread more widely, as appears now to be the prospect. At all events, 
we have a rapidly extending home market, and we think the chances 
are favorable for tolerably ready sales and a fair range of prices. 

The value of our products received from the interior since Ist Sep- 
tember, 1848, is $81,989,692, against $79,779,151 last year, and the 
value of the exports from this port from June 30th, 1848, to June 30th, 
1849, according to the Custom House records, is $65,393,571, against 
$67,182,323, last year. * * * * * - 

In view of the material falling off in the number of arrivals, as com- 
pared with last year, the remarkable depression in the rates of freight 
may not be quite intelligible to all parties, and we therefore venture to 
remark, by way of explanation, that the real deficiency of tonnage for 
commercial purposes is not near as great as the decrease in the arrivals 
would seem to indicate, and for this reason. Last year many vessels were 
employed for government purposes and their voyages being short the 
same vessels arrived several times during the season. This has not 
been the case during the year just closed, and the records of the Custom 
House show that the amount of tonnage entered at this port, for the fis- 
cal year ended on the 30th June last, was 893,920 tons, against 900,448 
tons to same date last year. Thus the actual supply of tonnage for com 
mercial purposes was perhaps even greater than in the previous year; 
and although in some articles our exports have increased yet in cotton 
there is a falling off of nearly 40,000 bales. The total tonnage entered 
at this port for the year ended June 30th, 1849, was, as already stated 
above 893,920 tons. Of this amount 230,860 tons were American vessels 
from foreign ports, 201,196 tons, foreign vessels (mostly British) from 
foreign ports, and 461,899 tons American vessels from coastwise ports. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON, PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


On the \st of each month for three years past. (60 day bills.) 
1348-9 1847-8 1846-7 
At New Orleans, LP. N.Y. il. P. N.Y. P. N. ¥. 
. Fes. dis. p.m. Fes. dis. Fes. dis. 
5 20 3 535 13 5 31 
5 40 2 
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Bank Items. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Bank DeratcaTion.—On the 11th August last a discrepancy was discovered in 
the specie funds of the teller of the Bank of the State of Missouri at St. Louis, 
which led to a rigid examination of all the boxes and bags of coinon hand. The 
directors discovered that $121,000 had been abstracted from the foreign gold of the 
bank. The paying teller, Mr. N. Childs, Jr., was arrested, on the affidavits of the 
President and Cashier of the Bank, and was held to bail for his appearance at his 
trial, which will take place before the Criminal Court during the present month. 
(October 1849.) 


Srate Banx New Jersey.—Lambert Norton, Esq., formerly of the Canal 
Bank, Albany, has been elected President of the State Bank at Morristown. 


Farmers Bank or Marytanp.—Richard Thomas, Esq. has been chosen 
ae of the Easton Branch of the Farmers Bank of Maryland, in place of Mr. 

mythe. 

Connecticut Banxs.—The stock of the Farmers Bank at Bridgport has been 
subscribed, amounting to two hundred thousand dollars, out of which a bonus of 
$5,000 is payable to the State for the benefit of the General Hospital Society of Con- 
necticut. Stephen Tomlinson, Esq. has been elected President by the Board of 
Directors of the Bank. 

Connecticut River Banx.—John A. Butler, Esq., at present Cashier of the 
Meriden Bank, has been elected Cashier of the Connecticut River Bank, at Hart- 
ford, in place of Edwin Spencer, Esq., deceased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PairapeLPH1aA Money Market, 22np SepremBer.—The money market 
is, if any thing, easier than at any time since last spring. The remittances from the 
country have exceeded the expectations of our merchants, and have enabled them to 

et along with very moderate accommodation from the banks. Foreign exchanges 
or the last steamer have not advanced, the supply of both sterling and francs being 
equal to the demand. 
he public mind ~~ ye unduly agitated by rumors of difficulties with France, 
without reflecting on the deep interest that both nations have in the maintenance of 
friendly relations with each other. Under this powerful influence, nothing short of 
extreme rashness, on either side, can prevent matters from being satisfactorily 
arranged. But we readily admit, that until it be actually done, a wide field remains 
open for the contentions of the bulls and the bears in the money market. We look 
forward for material fluctuations for weeks to come, as the consequence of the vary- 


ing rumors that may reach us. It seems not improbable at the same time that 

capitalists, proverbially the most timid of men, may continue their late course of 

lending fully on sufficient collaterals for short periods, and at low rates of interest, in 

preference to making =e apo investments on their own account. We have fre- 
0 


quently found this t the case, when the foreign exchanges have remained, for 
any length of time, at prices nearly approaching those at which specie can be ex- 
rted to advantage. In this instance we see the steady increase of coin in the sub- 
asury, slow but regular, not calculated to assist in a rise of monied securities. In 
our plethora of bullion it is not yet felt, but it does not escape the notice of far- 
sighted financiers. (Philadelphia Price Current.) 
Tue American System.—The American Institute has issued a pamphlet pro- 
me of their approaching Fair to be held at Castle Garden, New York, on the 2nd 
of October. They expect to make it one of the most attractive and interesting wit- 


nessed for many years. 
In the following paragraphs the Managers state the views and doctrines of the 


Institute in regard to a Tariff, Protection and Free Trade : 
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‘We hold, emphatically, to the doctrine of self-preservation; that this country 
should create its wealth, its supplies, and consequently secure its own —— and 
entire independence. We are not the advocates of a high tariff. We advocate 
the encouragement of domestic industry, domestic production—We maintain the 
ot of — remuneration for, and an improved condition of home labor, 
over the depressed labor of Europe. As means to accomplish these great objects, 
we claim that the measures of our government should be defensive, and to countervail 
the encroachments of other countries, so as to secure to our own citizens equality in 
commerce, in rights and privileges, and by a just distinction between the raw material 
and the manufactured articles, imported, to lay duties for revenue on the manufactured 
articles so as to encourage our own labor in the production of like articles, and thus 
to protect the domestic industry of our own people, and develope the resources of 
our country. Such are the dotrines of the American Institute.” 


Bank or THE U. S.—The one gg Assignees in trust of the President, 
Directors and Company of the Bank of the United States, under and by virtue of 
certain Indentures of Assignment bearing date respectively the 4th and 6th days of 
September, 1841, and recorded at Philadelphia, in Deed Book G. S., No 29 p- 690, 
&c., and in Deed Book G. 8S. No. 30, p. 395, &c., hereby give notice that it is their 
intention to make and declare a dividend of the moneys they have in hand, rateably 
and equally in and towards the payment of all and every the remaining debts of the 
said bank, agreeably to the terms and provisions of the said indentures of assign- 
ment. All Seimanie are hereby requested to come forward and prove their debts at 
the office of the said Assignees, No. 70 Walnut street in the city of Philadelphia, 
between the hours of 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., on or before the first day of October 1849. 
James RoBERTSON, Ricuarp H. Bayarp, James 8. NEwsBoLp. 
Herman Cope, Tuomas S. Taytor, 


Bank Rossery—Vavutt Locxs.—The Halifax Chronicle of Aug. 14, contains 
some particulars of the robbery of the Halifax Banking Company, which took place 
on the Friday night previous. The robbery first became known by the discovery 
of two bags of specie behind a pillar of a granite building in Water street. Two 
other bags were afterwards found under some rubbish near the Ordnance Gate, 
which it is supposed the robbers meant to return for. The robbery appears to have 
been ofa very skilful character. The doors were not forced, but opened by skele- 
ton keys. Nota lock was injured, and no less than nine locks had to be picked be- 
fore the robbers could reach their booty. On retiring, they locked up the vault, 
locked all the doors, and left every thing as they found it, with the exception of the 
money they abstracted. The actual amount stolen has not been made known. 
One paper says that nine out of eleven bags of specie in the vault were taken, and 
that four have since been found, leaving five still in possession of the thieves. The 
money stolen was all in silver, and cannot have amounted to a very large sum. 
The rogues attempted to force the gold vault, but the lock was too much for them, 
and gave it up in despair. 

Tue Post Orrice.—The returns moved for by Mr. Villiers, M. P., give some de- 
tails respecting the Post Office and the business of that establishment. It is shown 
that the number of letters which pass through the General Post Office during the 
four weeks ending 20th of January, 1849, amounted to 8,989,253, and during the 
month ending 17th of February, 1849, to 9,268,457, of which 492,085, were unpaid, 
3,100,510, paid, and 5,675,862, stamped. The number of letters which passed 
through the Post Office in January and February 1848, amounted, respectively, to 
8,536,432 and 8,769,208; and in the months of January and February, 1847, 
to 8,411,769, and 8,664,719. The total number of letters which passed through the 
London District Post Office during the four weeks ending 20th of January, 1849, 
amounted to 2,601,951, and during the four weeks ending 17th of February, 
1849, to 2,814,799; whereof 94,333 were unpaid, 973,481 paid, and 1,746,965 
stamped. The net revenue of the Post Office, during the year 1848-49, amounted 
to £740,429, against £984,496 in 1847; £825,112 in 1846; £761,982 in 1845; 
£719,957 in 1844; £640,217 in 1843; £600,641 in 1842; £561,249 in 1841; 
£ 500,789 in 1840; £ 1,633,764 in 1839; £1,659,509 in 1838; and £1,652,424 in 
1337. The cost of management in 1848 was £1,403,250, which amount has been 

radually and regularly increasing since 1847, when it amounted to £687,313 only. 
he total number of money orders issued in 1848 was 128,691, to the amount of 
£ 253,337, and the total number of orders paid 264,435, to the amount of £546,997. 
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Repvction oF Interest on Devostts.—The Union Bank of London has 
issued the following notice :—* The directors of this bank beg to announce to you 
that, in accordance with the recommendation of the proprietors at the last annual 

eneral meeting, the following modification of the arrangement on which interest 

as hitherto been allowed on current accounts, will come into operation on and after 
the Ist August 1849:—On all accounts where the balances shall at no time during 
the preceding six months have been below £500, interest at the rate of 2 per cent. 
will be allowed on the minimum monthly balance, as heretofore. On all accounts 
where the balances shall at no time during the preceding six months have been be- 
low £200, interest at the rate of 1 per cent, will be allowed on the minimum month- 
ly balance. On accounts which at any time during the preceding six months shall 
have been below £200, no interest will be allowed. This arrangement for the cur- 
rent half-year will apply to the five months commencing Ist August, 1849.” 


ImporTaTions oF SpEeciE.—Returns have been prepared, exhibiting the total 
amount of specie imported from foreign countries for the half-year ending the 30th 
of June, by the various lines of royal mail steamers arriving at Southampton. It ap- 

ars that the West India steamers for the six months in question, have brought to 

uthampton the enormous amount of gold and silver, in dust, bars, coin, &c., to the 
value of Ds. 10,570,655 (or say, in sterling, £2,114,133), the product of the mines 
in Mexico, California, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, and other South American States. Of 
this amount about Ds. 950,000 have been received from California, either direct or 
via Valparaiso, Lima, &c., at which ports the dust had been melted into bars. The 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers have brought from Alexandria, during the same six 
months, gold and silver coin value £498,591 sterling, the majority of which has 
been specie remittances from India, for account of the Hon. East India Company. 
The Constantinople steamers have brought, within the same time, gold and silver 
coin valued at £540,000 sterling, and the steamers from Spain and Portugal, specie, 
value £360,000 sterling ; so that the total amount of specie received at Southampton 
by the several lines of steamers from all parts of the world, from the Ist January to 
30th of June, inclusive, reaches £3,512,724 sterling—an amount which, if consist- 
ing entirely of silver, would weigh upwards of 400 tons, and in gold would weigh 
nearly 35 tons.—[ London Bankers Mag.] 


Notes forthe Month of September. 
New York, 25 SerremMsBeErR, 1849. 


Billson London, ..... . + . 60 days, 1.09 a@ 1.093 

Business in the large cities is now exceedingly active, and promises well for every 
branch of trade. Stocks, generally, command fair prices. The Dry Goods Trade 
is extensive,—and the Book Trade is larger than at any former period. 

Money is easy at 5 a 6 per cent. on short paper, and 7 to 8 per cent. on long paper 
of the best character. ‘There has been some fluctuation on the New York stock ex- 
change, in consequence of the publication of the correspondence between our gov- 
ernment and the French Minister. M. Poussin has been informed that his pasports 
are ready, in other words, that he is no longer accredited as the French Minister. 
Upon this fact becoming known, the U.S. loans fell off about one per cent., but have 
since revived. 

The Commissioners of the Canal Fund of New York having advertised for offers 
for a special loan of $50,000, redeemable in 16 years, at six per cent., the following 
bids were received. 

From Rufus H. King, Albany, $50,000 prem. 8.78 a 9.03 

«« J. Thompson, N. York, 50,000 - 7.55 
« DD. W. Tomlinson, Batavia, 10,000 - 11.00 @ 12.50 
« Cammann & Whitehouse, N. Y., 50,000 « 10.03 a 10.76 
© George W.Cuyler, Palmyra, 2,000 sp 8.20 

Total amount offered one hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars. The loan was 
awarded to D. W. Tomlinson and to Cammann & Whitehouse; the aggregate 
premium being $5,407. 
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The U. S. Loan of 1868 was quoted in our last No. at 114.75: it is now held at 
111.62. There is a slight improvement in bank stocks; and New York State sixes 
of 1865 have attained 1114 @ 112. 

New York stocks must maintain high prices while they are required in large 
amounts, as at present, as a basis of bank circulation in the State. The aggregate 
State debt is in round numbers twenty-three millions of dollars, and the annual in- 
terest $1,300,000. One year since the Comptroller of the State held about $7,600,000, 
as deposits by the banks. This is no doubt at present increased to nine millions. 

There is renewed activity in the internal trade of the State, as is evinced by the 
returns of Tolls on the Canals, for 1848-9. 


From 1 May to 12 September, 1848, Tolls, .. . - $1,869,181 
From 1 May to 12 September, 1849, A eee 1,876,379 


The aggregate receipts of breadstuffs at Albany, by the Erie Canal, up to the close 
of the second week in September, 1848 and 1849, were as annexed: 


Flour, bris. | Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. Barley, bushels. 
1849, . . .. . . 1,473,692 1,083,285 3,958,353 117,415 
8, ..... « BREED 1,148,661 1,766,149 156,654 


The aggregates, to the 14th September, inclusive, from the opening of navigation, 
for the two years 1847 and 1849, are as follows: 


Flour, bris. Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. Barley, bushels, 
1847, . + « 2,535,404 2,680,194 4,832,169 314,150 
1849, . ... . « 1,473,692 1,083,235 3,958,353 117,415 


The exports of breadstuffs to Great Britain for the past year have been much 
larger than usual, amounting to at least thirteen millions of dollars in value, as will 
appear by the following table. 


From Flour, bbls. Meal, bbls. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. 
New York, ... . . 178,189 34,932 585,946 6,593,104 
New Orleans,. . . . . 161,027 5,703 127,651 2,647,469 
Philadelphia, . . - + 76,113 25,493 209,154 1,383.928 
Baltimore, . . . . . . 75,043 7,407 120,300 872,305 
Boston, . . « + « « 15,649 4,520 9,728 530,084 
Other Ports, . . . . ~. 12,095 8,003 38,606 102,736 


Total 1849, . ... 1,118,116 86,058 1,091,385 12,729,626 
Total 1845, . . . . 183,533 105,350 251,622 4,581,367 


An additional impetus has been recently given to the California fever. The intel- 
ligence from that quarter is highly favorable to the gold seekers, and has recently 
induced large numbers of our citizens to remove thither. The steamship Empire 
City arrived during the present month at New York, with the following consign- 
ments of gold dust, amounting to about $600,000. 


Howland & Aspinwall, . . . $82,094 HaydenandCoale, . . . . $6,710 
Livingston, Wells, & Co. . . 120,400 John De Witt & Co. ; - 17,608 
F. Wood and H. Shelden, . . 3,000 Sherman & Stark, .... 9,500 
P.I. Farnham & Co. .. 4,789 Suydam, Reed & Co. . . 25,000 
Shepherd Knapp, . . . .- 4,634 E.B.Clark, Dodge &Co. . . 32,078 
D. Barnett, . . « « « - 10,000 Grinnell, Minturn & Co. . . 64,208 
A.R. Eno, ... . —" 10,721 Meyer & Stucken, ... . 2,000 
Howard,Son &Co. . .. . 4,000 Miscellaneous, . . . . . ~ 300,000 


The public treasury held on 29 August last not less than $5,100,000. The receipts 
at New York are larger than ever before known, and the aggregate in the Sub- 
Treasury, in this city alone, at this time, is about $3,800,000—of which not less 
than $550,000 was received last week. This over-burdened treasury cannot be 
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looked upon as a favorable symptom. On the contrary, it is the indication of exces- 
sive imports, which is confirmed by existing rates for foreign bills. Remittances 
were made for the steamer of 19th inst. at 110 in some instances, and at 109 a 109} in 
others, according to the character of the bills. Bills for the steamer of the 26th may 
be quoted at 109 a 1093. ; 

In the face of 2,200,000 bales of cotton exported during the year, ending 1at inst. 
to Europe, and in the face of breadstuffs valued at thirteen millions, shipped to 
Great Britain, exchange has been recently at an actual premium. Great Britain 
exhausts about 30,000 bales of cotton per week; but of her exports of cotton, linen, 
woollen and silk goods, the U. States take a large proportion, viz: 


Exports for Six Months of 1849. 
Cotton goods. Linen goods. Woollens. Silks, value. 


To United States, . yds. 44,881,000 yds. 15,148,000 yds. 882,000 £107,000 
Allothers, . . . . ‘ 597,796,000 ‘ 23,791,000 ** 2,008,000 248,000 


Total exports,6 months, 642,677,000 38,939,000 2,890,000 £355,000 


Here we see how important the U.S. market is for the export of manufactured 
goods of Great Britain. We take seven per cent. of their cotton goods, thirty per 
cent. of their woollens; thirty per cent of their silk goods, and forty!! per cent. of 
all their exported linens. These returns are from late parliamentary documents, 
and account in some measure for the unfavorable balance of trade at this moment. 

The fluctuations in the rates of foreign bills for six months past, viz: 


26 March . . . . 1065 a 107 27June, . . . 1085 a 109 
26 April, . . . + 107} @ 107} 23 July, - « « 1088 @ 108} 
28 May, ... . 10834109 25 August,. . . 1095 @ 1093 


The credit of the American States is now high in Europe, and a fair demand exists 
in the London market for our securities. Massachusetts 5 per cents, 105. New 
York, 974. Pennsylvania, 80—and the only Continental stock above par on the 
1 September was Russian, 109, while Spanish bonds had fallen to 18}. Bank of 
England stock, paying eight per cent. usually, was 200, (100 per cent advance:) 
and Consols, the true criterion of the London money market, 92 a 93. 


Banking.—Our readers are now furnished in our present No. important informa- 
tion touching the law of demand and protest. It is sufficient for us to bring to the 
notice of our numerous banking friends, between Thomaston on the north east 
and Galveston on the south west, the legal decisicns bearing upon the protest of bills 
and notes. The usages of different States and different cities, in reference to this 
subject, vary widely. Professional views also, of legal men of the highest standing, 
differ widely. Usage, in some places, is presumed to over-ride law ; but in this is 
the dangerous point maintained by some banking institutions. Now, what is law 
in Massachusetts and New York one would suppose would be law in other States; 
yet their decisions upon banking law are at variance. 

We have sought to place before our readers the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
New York and Massachusetts, because they have a weight in other courts. When 
the case of Dole v. Gold was published, the first volume of Comstock’s New York 
Reports, containing the case of the Cayuga County Bank v. Warden & Griswold, was 
not known to us, and had just been issued from the press. The positions laid down 
in the former case by the Supreme Court of New York, appeared so unusual that 
we readily copied the opinion of the Court, as law in New York, and as important 
information which should be in the possession of every banking institution. 

For publishing this case and fora remark in our last No. that Notaries Public 
would in some instances be found at fault, we are accused in an anonymous article in 
the Courier and Enquirer, of making ‘‘ unwarrantable charges against that abused 
body, the Notaries Public.” 

Our remark was to the effect that, in some instances, Notaries Public were not 
posted in the law of protest. It was not a sweeping charge. For that body we 
have a high respect, as being composed generally, of persons of competent legal at- 
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tainments. We undertook to say that ‘‘by the decisions of the highest English‘ Courts, 
and the Supreme Courts of Massachusetts and New York,’’ the ordinary forms of nota- 
rial notice were invalid. 

Whether these decisions are law, and entitled to the earnest consideration of the 
Banks, is for the Banks and their counsel to consider. The publication and noto- 
riety given to these cases by our work, can, in no degree, we think, affect injuri- 
ously corporate institutions. Assuming the decisions to be sound, no time should be 
lost in placing them before our readers, and we cannot suppose that any parties will 
more readily avail themselves of the defences thus pointed out, because published 
in our Journal. Bank counsel and the profession at large are already furnished 
with these cases, through their ordinary channels of information, viz: law books and 
law journals. In fact, the decisions in question had already been discussed by a 
prominent law journal in New York, before they had been made known by us. 

It is the bankers, as a profession, to whom we seek to convey legal information 
upon banking. The Bench and the Bar do not look to the “‘ Bankers’ Magazine” for 
law cascs and law points. As far as we know there are not three lawyers among 
our subscribers. 

That there is a difference of opinion upon the subject of notice of protest, among the 
Notaries Public, is evident. ‘The communications inserted in the early part of this 
No. will, we think, confirm this. Their practice is not uniform and their forms of 
notice vary in essential points. Thus on page 200, we gave the form adopted by one 
of the Wall street notaries, and we have now before us the form used two years 
since, if not now, by the notary of the Phenix Bank, at New York, viz: 


** Please to take notice that a promissory note for ¢... made by 

endorsed by you, having been duly presented and pay- 

ment thereof demanded, wHIcH WAS REFUSED, is therefore protested for non-payment, 
and that the holders look to you for payment thereof. 


seeeee seeeee Notary Public. 


This notice, although it omits the date of the note, contains expressly, the requsites 
which Judge Story maintains should be communicated to an endorser ‘either ex- 
pressly or by just and natural implication,” viz: 

Ist, A true description of the nove, so as to ascertain its identity. 

2d, An assertion that it has been duly presented to the maker at its maturity and 
dishonored. 

3d, That the holder looks to the endorsor for payment and indemnity. 

Now that the subject is before our readers, and the banks may be inclined to ex- 
amine it thoroughly, we recommend the form adopted by the Richmond notaries, as 
on page 254. This form was adopted afier a laborious investigation of the subject, and 
of course with a knowledge of those defects which the courts of England, Massa- 
chusetts and the Supreme Court of New York, have decided to be fatal. 

The communications in our present No. will also serve to show that a demand of 
payment on a foreign bill should invariably be made by the notary himself: also, of 
paymenton a promissory note where the certificate is to be used as evidence in ‘a 
court of law. In other words, as our legal correspondent says, “I regard it as settled 
that a demand by the clerk of the notary is, within this State (New York) invalid 
to bind an endorser, either upon a bill of exchange or a note, so far as the certificate 
of the notary is relied upon, as the evidence of the demand.” 

We learn that the Baltimore banks, in some instances if not in all, have instructed 
their notaries, in cases of foreign bills, to make a demand of payment in person. 
This course is deemed a measure of prudence if not of law. 

Our Virginia correspondent (p.315,) seems to think that the publication of such 
decisions as those contained in our September No., “may produce much mischief 
and give rise to much litigation, by encouraging endorsers to dispute claims where 
they are really liable.” We differ with him. Our subscribers have a right to look 
to our Journal for late decisions from competent sources. Among these the Supreme 
Court of New York may be certainly included, and if these cases were not published 
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in our Journal, the mass of our readers would not hear of them for years to come, 
or perhaps not until some cases upon similar points were decided against them. 

More especially should these decisions be made known to bankers, when we find 
they conform substantially to those of several State courts, and that they are in 
accordance with forme long used at Richmond, Boston, Philadelphia, and in some 
cases at New York. It is better, likewise, for notaries to be too diffuse in phra- 
seology, than to omit any words which are deemed, by any respectable State court, an 
essential requisite to a notice of protest. Whether the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of New York be law, or not, they are certainly entitled to consideration: and 
the adoption of words or requisites in a notice of protest, as suggested by that court, 
can do no harm, but may obviate much loss. Our Virginia correspondent will 
therefore arrive at the same conclusion that we have, when he finds that, in his own 
State, the notarial notices are made to agree with the decision in our September No. 

Some attention is due to the law of Grace on Sight Bills. In a few States only has 
the subject come before their courts. 


In Massacuusetrs—Grace on Sight Bills has been uniformly allowed for some 
years past in Massachusetts. 


Is Ixv1ana—the following law was passed at the last session of the legislature : 


‘Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, that three days 
grace be, and the same is hereby allowed on all bills of exchange payable in this 
State, as well sight as time bills.” 


In ALtanamMa—The Supreme Court has recently decided that sight drafts and bills 
are entitled to three days grace. Their decision asserts [contrary to long usage] 
that if not paid or accepted on presentation, bills at sight must be formally protested 
for non-acceptance, and after three days grace, protested for non-payment. 


In Micuican—Days of grace are allowed on bills drawn, payable at sight. 


In Manycanp—No statute exists upon the subject; but it is proposed to bring the 
matter before the next legislature, at its session, in January, 1850. At present the 
banks generally in purchasing sight bills insist on their being drawn at sight, without 
grace; or if at one or more days sight, grace will, of course, be allowed wherever pay- 
able. The banks generally have also required their correspondents to give instruc- 
tions as to whether grace shall, or shall not, be allowed on their remittances of sight 
bills, payable in the State of Maryland. 


It is a matter of much importance to banking institutions to have a generally uni- 
form system as to the protest of bills and notes, and to transfers of stock. Usage 
will not supercede law. Our aim has been to place before our readers the latest cases 
upon these topics. We do not attempt to express any opinions as to their soundness. 
Our subscribers will, of course, form their own conclusions after a careful reading 
of the different decisiuns, and confirm or alter their usual course, as prudence may 


dictate. 
a, eee 


DEATHS. 


In Lonpon,—On the 30th July, Jacob Perkins, Esq., a native of the U. S., in 
the 83d year of his age. Mr. Perkins distinguished himself by the invention of the 
process for engraving on steel and the method of transferring engravings to steel 
plates for making bank notes. He had resided for some years at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, previously to his removal to London. 


Ar RicHmonp,—Virginia, on the 18th July last, Hon. Philip N. Nicholas, one 
of the Judges of the Circuit Superior Court of Law and Chancery for the county of 
Henrico and city of Richmond, Virginia, and formerly for several years President of 
the Farmers Bank of Virginia at Richmond. 


Ar Hartrorp,—Connecticut, on the 17th September, Edwin Spencer, Esq., 
aged fifty years, Cashier of the Connecticut River Bank. 
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